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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


‘atsimaliyiomiai 
HE secret was revealed on Monday, and is a big one. On 
that day the Government announced in both Houses that 
on the 4th June they had signed a Treaty with the Sultan by 
which the Queen engaged in all future time to defend the Asiatic 
dominions of the Ottoman Empire “ by force of arms.” In re- 
turn, the Sultan had promised to introduce “ necessary reforms,” 
to be agreed on with his ally, and had assigned the Island of 
Cyprus to be administered and occupied by Great Britain. It 
is, however, provided that if ever Russia gives up Batoum, 
Ardahan, and Kars, the island shall revert to Turkey ; and that 
while it is occupied, Great Britain shall pay 22,000 purses, say, 
£110,000 a year, to the Sultan. This Treaty has been ratified, 
and the clause about Cyprus has been acted on, Mr. Baring 
having, on the 12th inst., under a firman from the Sultan, taken 
possession of Cyprus and hoisted the British flag. 














In the despatch in which Lord Salisbury, on May 30th, in- 


’ structed Sir H. Layard to make this arrangement, and which is 


submitted to Parliament in explanation, it is expressly stated 
that the Government of this country fears that provinces in 
Asiatic Turkey, encouraged by the defeat of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, may drop off from the Sultan, and speaks of foreign intrigue 
in such provinces as dangerous; and it is obvious, therefore, 
that the Sultan is guaranteed against internal insurrection. 
Indeed, this follows from the whole arrangement, which, 
in fact, terminates the independence of Turkey, as the Pashas 
éould not be allowed to declare a war, say, against Greece, 
which might bring on Russian invasion, without our con- 
sent. No stipulation is made that the Sultan shall defend him- 
self, and he might, without breaking the Treaty, leave Asia with- 
out artillery. It is distinctly added that the Sultan’s Government 
must terminate injustice and oppression in Asia, that the 
Queen’s Government shall have a right to “insist” that this 
be done, and it is suggested that the best way will be to 
select good officers and support them loyally. The organs of 
the Government understand this to mean that an English Civil 
Service will administer Asiatic Turkey, but there are rumours 
that the Pashas have rejected this proposal, and that conse- 
quently control will be exercised chiefly through the Ambassador 
at Constantinople,—that is, at present, will not be exercised at 
all, except for the gratification of the Turks. 


The theologians have discovered a prophecy of what has hap- 
pened at Berlin in the eighth chapter of Zechariah, and the last 
verse :—‘‘ In those days it shall come to pass, that ten men 
shall take hold out of all languages of the nations, even 
shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, 
We will go with you: for we have heard that God is with 
you.” The contention is that there are ten languages ‘‘ of the 
nations” represented at Berlin,—being, we suppose, German, 
English, Russian, French, Italian, Turkish, Greek, Roumanian, 
Serb, and Magyar, though we fancy it would be easy, 
looking to the excessively composite nature of Austria, to 
make up more. Another slight difficulty as to the prophecy is, 





men, 7,000 of them natives of India. As these troops will be in 
British, not Indian employ, and as we have no men to spare, 
this means an addition of 10,000 men to the Army, and 
£1,000,000 a year to the military estimates. Immense sums, 
moreover, will have to be expended on the harbours, which were 
only intended for galleys, on the roads, and on the organisation 
of the Civil Service. The island, when its population re- 
covers itself, will pay all expenses, but for about ten 
years it can scarcely add less than £2,000,000 a year, 
counting public works and barracks, to the expenses of this 
country. This expenditure is entirely independent of the far 
greater outlay which any honest attempt to redeem our 
guarantee, and at the same time ensure good government 
in Asiatic Turkey, will involve. The new empire will pay, 
doubtless, by-and-by, but unless we break faith either with 
the Turks or with our own consciences, we shall hardly 
escape for some years to come with less than a shilling 
income-tax. The Sultan has no need to waste any revenue our 
good management may produce upon a good army or a good 
fleet, but will spend it all more pleasantly upon Constantinople 
and himself, or borrow on the strength of it. 


The ‘‘ magnificent resistance” of Lord Beaconsfield to the 
cession of Batoum turns out to be histrionic merely. He had 
the Secret Treaty in his pocket, and accordingly Batoum was 
given up ; the Lazes, whom Dr. H. Sandwith proves to be merely 
a tribe of kidnappers, are handed over to Russia; and the line 
of the Soghanli Dagh is surrendered by Turkey, Olti becoming 
Russian. As Batoum had been surrendered by the Anglo- Russian 
Agreement, the fight was merely kept up to amuse the Jingoes, 
who were told, first, that the port would be saved, then that the 
Lazes would be made independent, and then that all fortifications 
would be forbidden. It appears, however, from the telegrams of 
Thursday that the Treaty will contain “‘no word about fortifica- 
tions,” their non-existence being supposed to be implied in the 
fact that Batoum will be a “‘ free commercial port.” London is a 
free commercial port, but a hostile vessel might find it difficult to 
pass Tilbury. 


The Greek question has been settled by the betrayal of the 
Greeks. Lord Beaconsfield steadily resisted their claims, and 
M. Waddington and Count Corti, who fought for them, were 
only able to induce Congress to advise the Porte to grant them 
the territory south of a line to be drawn from the Salembria to 
the Peneus. ‘The Porte, of course, will grant them nothing, 
unless coerced, and cannot be coerced by Greece, because England 
has assumed the Protectorate. The Greeks are therefore appealing 
to Paris, where the idea seems to be that as England is protector 
of Constantinople, France will be protector of Athens, and 
secure to her in the end Western Roumelia, the province which 
the Congress, almost at the end of its labours, formed of Mace- 
donia, Epirus, and Thessaly, under some sort of imperfect 
autonomy. The region for Greece to acquire is therefore well 
marked out. Crete is wholly abandoned, and the Turkish Fleet, 
now, of course, practically the English Fleet, will be sent there, to 
quell the ‘‘ rebellion.” 


The drift of France towards Republicanism appears to be 
steady and consistent. ‘Twenty more elections for seats invali- 
dated by the Chamber were held on Sunday, and the Republi- 
cans carried fourteen, all previously held by Monarchists. At St. 
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Girons, M. de St. Paul, an important Bonapartist, was defeated 
by 4,636 to 2,253; and M. Reederer, the champagne-maker, was 
beaten at Rheims by 9,407 to 9,114, though he professes to accept 
the Republic. M. Jéréme David is the only conspicuous Bonapart- 
ist who escaped, with three other Monarchists. Two seats await the 
second ballot. The Republicans in the Chamber now number 380, 
and when the invalidations are complete, will probably be 400 out 
of 532 members, as M. Gambetta predicted. The French electors, 
in fact, when liberated from official pressure, are Republican,—a 
fact which will yet have great influence in Italy, Spain, and per- 
haps Germany. 


The House of Commons is certainly in one sense a truly 
practical Assembly, though hardly perhaps in the best sense, 
It can always appreciate the value of what is near and close to 
it, whatever and however dazzling or alarming the distant 
prospect may be. No sooner had Mr. Cross assured Lord Hart- 
ington on Monday that the Treaty of guarantee for Asiatic 
Turkey had been concluded, and that Cyprus was to be occu- 
pied by Great Britain, than the discussion on the Bill for the 
slaughter of imported cattle began with as much eagerness as 
ever,—apparently without any one’s attention wandering to the 
new arrangements made for transforming the British Empire, 
and indefinitely multiplying our duties and obligations. Sir H. 
Selwin-Ibbetson, on behalf of the Government, gave up compul- 
sory slaughter of beasts coming from Spain, Portugal, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, insisting, however, that slaughter should be 
the rule, and discretionary exemption only the exception ; where- 
upon Mr. Forster congratulated the Government on its further 
approach to sound reason, but pointed out the extreme irrationality 
of relying on the discretion of the Government in the case of one 
country, and refusing it a discretion in the case of another. 
Moreover, he showed how inadequate and yet burdensome are the 
internal regulations for the suppression of animal disease, when 
once manifested here. After a sharp discussion, which Mr. Cross 
ended by affirming that slaughter was still to be the rule, but 
that the rule would be relaxed, under the discretion now to be given 
to the Privy Council, for the five kingdoms held to be free from 
cattle disease, the opposition to going into Committee was with- 
drawn. But through the whole discussion it was clear that the 


ot — 

on that system ‘‘ weak women” will give their money unyj 
Mr. Dillwyn should propose to have all the sects established pf 
once, and to exercise a strict Parliamentary control oyer 
distribution of their funds. What would the society with the 
name (‘for the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and 
Control”) say to Mr. Dillwyn’s Voluntaryism, so far ag it is 
illustrated by his Monday’s speech ? 


The Criminal Code, although so well received, is not to 
this year. The majority in the Commons might have been 
induced to pass it without discussion, and so give the coun 
some compensation for the enormous expenditure they hayp 
inflicted on it, but the Law Lords were determined on a debate, 
The Lord Chancellor therefore announced on Monday that the 
Bill would be withdrawn, and would be submitted to a 
Commission, consisting of Lord Blackburn, Mr. Justice 
and Sir James Stephen, who will revise it carefully, and 
reduce it to a form in which it is hoped Parliament yj 
pass it without protracted discussion. That is a good plan, 
as the Commission is small enough to be effective; but we 
regret that the Government did not for once turn their “ fing 
brute votes” to a great use, and force the measure through, 
The Law Lords could not have made speeches of more than ong 
night each, and they are not good at sitting up more than twenty- 
four hours at a time. 














The election for the Flint Boroughs terminated yesterday week 
in the election of a Liberal, Mr. Roberts, by a considerable 
majority. He gained 1,636 votes, against 1,511 given to the 
Conservative, Mr. Pennant, and his majority, therefore, was 125, At 
the last election, the Conservative candidate, Mr. Conwy, came 
within four votes of his successful Liberal opponent, Mr. Eyton, 
but on that occasion there was another Liberal candidate in the 
field, Sir R. A. Cunliffe, who carried off 772 of the Liberal votes. It 
would seem, therefore, that while the Liberal Member just elected 
has not quite so many votes as the two Liberal candidates of 1874 
taken together, the Conservative candidate just rejected hada good 
many more votes than the Conservative candidate of 1874. On 
the whole, the Liberal victory, though in itself a good omen, 
might easily have been more completely satisfactory in character, 








earcases of the fat cattle;—alive or slaughtered,—eclipsed the 
new Asiatic frontier, and threw into deep shadow our new Asiatic 
obligations. 


Yesterday week Mr. Edward Jenkins moved in the House 
of Commons a series of resolutions against Ritualism, ask- 
ing for a Royal Commission to inquire into its excesses, into 
the character of the party in the Church opposed to the Reforma- 
tion, into conventual institutions, and so forth. It was a motion 
meant rather for show than for use, and was withdrawn, at Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s request, after it had given rise to a debate in 
which every one expressed himself shocked at Ritual excesses, and 
almost every one recorded his conviction that a Royal Commission 
to disinter and expose them, could do nothing but harm. The 
Public Worship Act was generally praised on all sides, in spite of 
its not working very well, and probably by some of the genuine 
statesmen because it does not work very well, and is on 
that account so much the safer as a safety-valve of imprudent 
zeal. The Public Worship Act was passed, as we all know, 
to ‘*put down Ritualism,” and apparently it only fires blank- 
cartridges against it. Probably it is none the worse for that. The 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act was a measure of the same kind, and was 
wisely repealed in due season. ‘There are measures which are | 
more useful as lightning-conductors for excited popular feeling | 
than for any other practical purpose, and this is one of them. 














The second reading of the Bill providing for additional Bishop- 
rics, which came down from the House of Lords, was moved on | 
Monday in the Commons by Mr. Cross, and carried after a short | 
debate by a majority of 128 (188 to 60). Mr. Dillwyn opposed | 
it on the ground that the connection between Church and State | 
is undesirable,—which, even if it were true, would be a very bad | 
reason for keeping the organisation of the Church inefficient 
while it is in connection with the State; and also on the 


| 


On ‘Tuesday, University College, London, celebrated its first 
jubilee, the fiftieth anniversary of its birth, in a public festival, at 
which Lord Granville, as Chancellor of the whole University, laid 
the first stone of a new extension of the buildings,—for which, 
and the uses to be made of them, a sum of £100,000 is to be 
raised. After this a banquet was held and speeches made 
by Lord Granville, Lord Belper, Dean Stanley, Professor 
Huxley, and others, of a nature honorific to the work done by 
University College, and the work planned by it for the future, 
Professor Morley pleaded vigorously for the College, and main- 
tained that of its fifty years of life the whole had been vigorously 
lived, and none of it dozed away,—a great claim, and one, pet- 
haps, that no living institution could make with absolute 
truth, though University College could make it with as much 
truth as any other. Certainly it is one of those which 
have fairly earned the right to the ten talents more, by the use it 
has made of the ten talents it had; and that is, we suppose, a8 
much as could be said for any other College, either in Europe or 
the United States. 


Lord Granville was as usual the most lively of the speakers. 
He dwelt with much entertaining illustration on the determination 
avowed by the College to prepare women for the degrees now 
opened to them by the University, but appeared not to be aware 
that the medical Faculty of the College has not as yet followed the 
Faculties of Arts and Laws in resolving on this wise and prudent 
course. University College, he said, had got beyond both Milton 
and Cowley, who had both sketched out schemes for a Metro- 
politan University, but had neither of them included women :— 
‘¢‘ Indeed, Milton was as bad as that Arab chief who not many 
years ago refused an invitation to a great banquet which M. 
Lesseps gave in the Egyptian desert, because he understood that M. 
Lesseps meant to give precedence to an English lady,—‘a woman,’ 


ground that any revenue which can be spared from the | ashestyledit,‘withoutasoul.’ But Milton was almost worse than 
existing Bishoprics should go to the working clergy, and | this Arab chief, for I have never heard that Milton expressed the 


| 


not to the ornamental staff officers. Mr. 


Dillwyn even | slightest regret for having inflicted that frightful cruelty upon 


objected to Bishoprics endowed by voluntary subscription, on his own daughters, of making them perpetually read to him books 
the ground that the ‘‘ weak women” who give to such objects, | in classical languages of which they did not understand one word. 


would be doing much better to leave the money to their own relations. 
Surely that is an argument not very consistent with Mr. Dillwyn’s 


own principles, If you are to oppose the Voluntary system, because | at once suggested to her that he was ready to dismiss all his 


Whereas, I am bound to say, as regards the Arab chief, that 
when he saw the admirable horsemanship of the English lady, be 
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yes in her favour, the moment she became tired of her Christian 
pusband.” ‘The other speakers tended to dulness, which is very 

onable in praising education ; but when you must be dull, you 
ghould be brief, and they were some of them far from brief. The 
Dean of Westminster, indeed, hit upon a new reason for thank- 
falness, in the fact that Professor Huxley is not so immersed in 
acience but that he can enjoy literature,—from which the Dean 
jnferred that his scepticism could not be as thorough-going as it 
geemed,—an inference which he did not make clear. Professor 
fluxley himself deprecated all onesidedness in education, but held 
science to be the only basis of the distinction between the real and 
¢he unreal, and spoke of literature as if it were nothing but the art 
of expression,—a view, we venture to think, essentially unreal. 
On the whole, the ornamental speaking at University College was 
not quite so good as the solid teaching ; but we trust it may 
answer its purpose of bringing in funds. Few London under- 
takings need generous help more, or deserve it so much. 





It is satisfactory and worthy of note that the House of Peers 
do not seem inclined to let the Vivisection Act remain a dead- 
letter. When Earl Delawarr moved on Thursday week for the 
names of the hospitals or other places registered for experiments on 
living animals, for the numbers of such experiments, and for the 
reports of inspectors appointed under the Vivisection Act, Earl 
Beauchamp replied that the reports of the inspectors would not 
be produced, as they were of a strictly confidential character, 
and that if the reports were produced, the information would not 
be obtainable by the inspectors a second time. Thereupon Lord 
Truro expressed his conviction that the public were not aware of the 
enormities committed under the name of Vivisection, and criticised 
the composition of the Commission appointed two or three years 
ago to inquire into it,—especially on the ground that it contained 
two gentlemen who were themselves professionally apologists for 
the practice, but contained no such professional opponents of it. 
He thought that not only all the places licensed for the purpose of 
experiments should be made known, but all the names of those 
who had the control of such experiments ; and Lord Forbes con- 
gratulated the House that in Ireland the return made of such 
experiments was absolutely nil. ‘The discussion certainly showed 
that there are several Peers watching the working of the Vivisec- 
tion Act with vigilance and jealousy, and there can be no doubt 
at all that this is needful. Professional zeal and curiosity con- 
tinually tend to overleap all moral limits on their gratification, and 
it is as easy to get the excuse of an ultimately beneficent motive 
for a scientific cruelty, as it always is for such creatures as we are to 
justify the use of unrighteous means by the more or less sincere 
devotion to righteous ends. 


On Wednesday, Mr. T. B. Potter moved the second read- 
ing of his Bill to make the law of intestacy for real pro- 
perty the same as that for personal property, and was defeated only 
by a majority of 36 (193 to 157). The opposition to the Bill was 
not very hopeful, though for the present it was successful, and 
did not even attempt to grapple with the argument that if a man 
fails to make a will, the State should make as just a one as it 
can,— just, we mean, towards all the members of his family,—for 
him. The Solicitor-General maintained that it did not follow 
that if a man died without a will, he would, if he had made one, 
have divided his property among his children. Of course it does 
not. But neither does it follow that if he had made a will, 
he would have left all his real property to his eldest son, — 
especially if, as sometimes happens, he had no personal property 
to dispose of. Still less does it follow that the State ought to 
make for a man precisely that will which it has most reason to 
guess he would have made for himself. If a man neglects a duty, 
and the State has to do it for him, it cannot be guided by all the 
considerations that might have guided him, and should be guided 
by some which would have, perhaps, weighed lightly with him. 
All all events, in such a society as ours the State has no right 
to follow a feudal precedent only because there are still plenty of 
descendants of feudal proprietors who cannot forget that precedent. 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
business rules has made its Report, the main suggestions 
of which are two,—first, that the Speaker may propose 
that an Obstructive whom he has found it necessary to 
“name” shall, after being heard for ten minutes, be, in 
the discretion of the House, suspended for that sitting; and 
Secondly, that whenever a motion to adjourn, or report progress, 
or that the Speaker leave the Chair, is made by less than 
twenty Members, there shall be no division. The Speaker is to 





call up the Members and count them, instead. This plan, which 
is akin to the French plan of voting ‘‘ by rising and sitting,” will 
save much time, and seems a good one, but the suspension is of 
no use. It will take the Speaker a whole night to suspend forty 
Members, and all the Home-rulers will dispute his decisions, and 
compel him to name them one afteranother. Expulsion, followed, 
if necessary, by a disqualifying Bill, must be the ultimate cure 
for deliberate obstruction. 


Emil Hédel, the journeyman tinsmith who attempted to shoot 
the German Emperor on May 11th, was tried on the 10th inst., 
convicted, and sentenced to death. It was clearly shown during 
the proceedings that Hédel, a man who from childhood had be- 
trayed an insolent temper, which he exhibited even in Court, 
had plotted to kill the Emperor, under an idea that the great 
people ate up the subsistence of the poor, and that he was the 
greatest of the great. It was not quite proved that he had 
accomplices in. the deed, but it was proved that he himself 
believed that he had twenty-five followers of his own 
opinions, that he had persistently held ‘“ Anarchist " opinions 
—that is, Socialist opinions, with the addition that existing 
laws should be altered by physical force, and that his lead- 
ing idea was to make manual labour compulsory on all, but 
restrict it to two hours a day—rather a wild extension of the 
theory that leisure is essential to happiness. It is believed that 
Hidel will be executed, though executions are infrequent in 
Germany, as he refuses to betray, or possibly cannot betray, his 
accomplices. 


Montreal was expected to be in disorder on the 11th. The 
Orangemen were determined to hold a procession through the 
city on that day, and up to Thursday night, though forbidden by 
the Mayor, had not given way. ‘The Mayor adhered to his 
order, in spite of some doubt as to his legal power, which is 
denied by the magistrates ; and the Irish Catholics had resolved 
to support him, while ‘‘roughs” from all parts were expected 
in the city. Three hundred of them, indeed, had plundered 
the shops in Quebec of arms, and started by steamer 
for Montreal. The Government had sent a large body of 
troops to the city, under the command of General Smyth, to 
maintain order; but it was believed that the rioting would be 
serious, and all the hospitals had been made ready to receive the 
sufferers. The affair will have ended before this paragraph 
appears, but we must still express a doubt whether, once in the 
presence of the troops, the factions will venture on bloodshed. 
The local legislature intends, it is said, to put a legal stop to 
processions of all kinds, as mere provocatives to disorder. 


The decision of the case against Mr. J. R. Herbert for declining 
to let a picture which was signed with his name, but was a forgery, 
leave his possession without the name being struck out, exposes a 
monstrous defect in the law. If a man were to come into pos- 
session of a bill of exchange forged by some one in his own name, 
and were to let it go out to the world, he would clearly become 
an accomplice in a punishable fraud, for the bill would not really 
have the security which the name appended to it would seem to 
give it. Butan artist who refuses to do just the same thing is, 
it now appears, liable for heavy damages for not permitting a 
picture which affects to be by him to be imposed on the world as 
his, though he knows it to be a fraud. In other words, law 
punishes an action which morality enjoins. 


The will of Mr. Jacob Yallowley Powell, merchant, of Lime 
Street, who died on May 12th, leaving personal property to the 
amount of £160,000, is worth notice. He leaves £5,000 tothe Libera- 
tion Society, a number of large legacies to Nonconformist objects, 
and £20,000 to two nieces, Mary Ruth and Charlotte Elizabeth 
Oseler, with the proviso that if either of them marry a clergyman 
of the Established Church, or a person holding a commission in 
her Majesty’s Army, she is to lose her legacy, which is to go 
to the Nonconformist societies named. We have a suspi- 
cion that the latter clause might invalidate that part of 
the will, the dissuasion of any one from entering her 
Majesty's military Service being, as was shown in the 
Darnley dispute with the Volunteers, a distinctly illegal act, but 
we quote the will as evidence of a state of feeling supposed to be 
passing away. Forty years ago, there were hundreds of Dissent - 
ing families whose members would, to the utmost of their power, 
avoid even speaking to a clergyman or an officer of the Army. They 
held both to be open and vowed servants of the Devil. 





Consols were on Friday 96} to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——<—— 
THE ANGLO-TURKISH TREATY. 


E cannot believe that the English people yet understand 
the magnitude of the responsibility which her Majesty’s 
Government, by the Secret Treaty of June 4th, have accepted 
on their behalf. It is nothing less than the duty of protect- 
ing, controlling, and in the last resort administering the whole 
of Asiatic Turkey,—that is, of an empire larger than Austria, 
France, and Spain taken together, separated from their own 
country by two thousand miles of sea, occupied by sixteen 
millions of half-civilised and oppressed people, surrounded 
by formidable enemies, and at present sunk in hopeless 
anarchy and confusion. If this Treaty is ratified, the British 
nation pledge themselves to defend Asiatic Turkey through 
all time and against all foes from within and from without. If 
Russia five years hence recommences her secular march south- 
wards, the British people must drive sixty millions of Slavs 
back upon their deserts. If France is irritated with the loss 
of her influence in Syria, or considers her clients in the 
Lebanon ill-treated, England must forbid her interference, as 
an act of hostility to herself. If Persia, under a warlike Shah, 
redemands her Holy Places and reoccupies them, the Indian 
Government must declare war on Teheran, in the interest of 
Turkey. If the Arabs, weary at last of subjection to an equally 
Mahommedan but inferior tribe, attempt to vindicate their 
independence, British troops must occupy Mecca, or stand pre- 
pared to defend Damascus against the assaults of the Desert 
tribes, If the Armenians of Erzeroum rise on their secular 
oppressors, English soldiers must be landed at Trebizond, or if 
Syria once more casts out the Turk, Englishmen must replace 
him, if the remainder of the world, irritated by a massacre in 
the Holy Places, appear in arms to forbid. The permanent 
hostility of Russia, the sleepless jealousy of France, the 
angry suspiciousness of all Mediterranean Powers must all 
be defied, rather than any change, beneficial or injurious, 
should be made in the dominions of a Mussulman family 
which has, by the consent of its friends, degenerated into 
dotage, and of a caste with which Englishmen have not one 
single point of moral or social accord. And all this must be 
accomplished at all times, often the most unexpected and in- 
convenient times, by a nation which in peace keeps up an in- 
sufficient standing army, which has to protect forty Colonies 
from which she does not draw a soldier, and which is 
already burdened with the protection, the government, and 
the civilisation of a fifth of the human race. Merely to be 
ready to fulfil her duty, England, if sincere in her formal 
guarantee, must be prepared to maintain at least thirty 
thousand extra soldiers, besides double that number of 
Indian auxiliaries, to keep an additional Fleet cruising 
in Mediterranean waters, and to undertake obligations which, 
on the most careful calculation, cannot be discharged for 
less, at first, than ten millions a year. 

All this, however, tremendous as the work is for a Power 
without a conscription, and liable to émeutes in every corner of 
the world, is nothing compared with the further obligations 
imposed by the Secret Treaty. The Asiatic Empire we are 
pledged to defend is so situated that it cannot be defended 
without being first administered. It is so badly governed, 
that its Treasury is empty, that its cities are decaying, that 
its peasants are in despair, that its fairest provinces are 
ravaged by tribes half-brigands, half-patriots, that insurrec- 
tion, as Lord Salisbury admits in his introduction to the 
Treaty, even without foreign intrigue, may extend through- 
out its borders. To prevent such insurrection, to restore 
order, to allow prosperity to recommence, is imperative, if only 
for this reason, that until this work is done the mainspring of 
administration, decent finance, cannot be re-established. No 
Treasury can be solvent while its officials plunder, while its 
peasantry live in hourly expectation of marauders, while no 
man in its great cities can hope for safety for his ac- 
cumulations. Even if English philanthropists would 
bear such a situation, English financiers would not, and 
the common-sense of business men will stimulate the 
compassion never long dead in Englishmen to bring 
disorder to a close. Order must be restored at once in 
Asiatic Turkey, and there is no agency in existence through 
which to restore it. The Pashas, demoralised by centuries of 
corrupting ascendancy, will not do the work ; and the Christians, 
enfeebled by centuries of slavery, cannot yet do it. Within 


three years the people of England will be compelled either to} on Turkey all and more than all the reforms which only two 


ot —— 
repudiate the Treaty, or sell their soldiers to support barbariang 
in oppressions reported as accurately as if they occurred jp 
Cornwall, or govern through administrators in whose Conscienceg 
and competence they can place some trust. We all know which 
alternative they will choose ; they will administer Asiatic Tur 
for themselves, will replace the Pashas by English Governors, wij} 
guarantee the people by English collectors and English magi- 
strates, will prohibit resistance by English armies, and wij} 
directly rule and administer from Constantinople eastward to 
the border of Siam, governing, protecting, and taxing the 
whole of the Western Asiatic world, all the countries on the 
Eastern border of the Mediterranean, on the Southern bordep 
of the Black Sea, and in the Valley of the Euphrates, all India, 
; and as much of Indo-China as is drained by the Burrampooter 
and the Irrawaddy. If they succeed, if their new possessions 
revive—as they will revive—they will have made their Govem. 
ment the earthly Providence of at least three hundred millions 
of people, all aliens, all discontented—for British rule 
produces every good result but loyalty—and all liable to 
huge, aimless, meaningless movements, heaves, as it were, 
of a sea of population, under some impulse from be 
low. Their military liabilities will be such as no empire ever 
faced,—the garrisoning of a third of the Western world with 
100,000 men. Their financial liabilities will be such as even 
the chiefs of an English Treasury may witness with dismay, 
Imagine, for one item alone, their liabilities for the railways 
they must build, commencing with the one already spoken of, 
the Euphrates Valley scheme, which, at Indian rates, will cost 
£16,000,000, take 10,000 soldiers to protect it, and perhaps, 
as its use involves a transhipment of goods, be a failure after 
all. And their moral liabilities will be such as may well 
exhaust the supply of goodness in them, and compel them to 
declare that they must govern without the impediment of per 
petually caring for the happiness of the governed. There 
never yet was such a task undertaken by a people, least 
of all by a people already satiated with territory, already 
overburdened with possessions and responsibilities, already 
compelled to call to its aid the aid of mercenary swords 
men of other races, other creeds, other languages, other 
objects than its own. Was such a project ever heard of since 
the days when battle was considered the business of man? Our 
Colonial Empire came to us bit by bit, and the Colonies can 
be guarded by sea. The Indian Empire came to us bit by bit, 
often in spite of ourselves; and India is a secluded peninsula, 
shut out from the world and unassailable by any force with 
which England need seriously reckon. But this new Em- 
pire, threatened by the greatest of military Power, 
watched by every Power with jealousy and longing, 
inhabited by races to whom insurrection is habitual,— 
this we take voluntarily, for no reason save that at some 
distant period it should not be taken by Powers who 
might by possibility threaten our other Empire, where the 
people, if hostile, could expel us in a week, and if friendly, 
could place our rule beyond danger from the combined 
hostility of all mankind. 
This is our point to-day,—the magnitude of the task which 
the British people have suffered to be imposed on them. 
We have not exaggerated one single item. We have de 
liberately omitted to notice the dangers we must meet 
at Constantinople, where henceforward every revolution 
will be a revolution against us. We have said nothing of 
the liabilities which, as the organs of the Government are care- 
ful to point out, we are incurring in European Turkey, where a 
rising in the Roumelias may at any moment compel the 
Sultan to draw all troops from Asia, double all taxes, and up- 
set all that good administration has secured. We have passed 
over the preposterous anomaly that we are to guarantee Asia 
Minor without the right to send an ironclad to its Northern 
| coast. We have said nothing of the hostility of the races, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Italians, whom, to gain this position for 
ourselves, we have betrayed. We do not even refer to our re- 
sponsibilities for Cyprus, a new possession, which has dropped 
at once to a minor detail; for the Sultan’s outlying provinces; 
for Tunis, where Frenchmen and Italians are glaring at each 
other; for Tripoli, where fanatic Mussulmans will shake off 
the Padishah, who is a mere agent of the Infidel ; or for Egypt, 
where France is watching us with jealous suspicion, and con 
fine ourselves absolutely to the four corners of the Treaty. 
That compels us to do, in addition to our own work, all the 
work which Turkey has had to do, and to do which, 
in the very signature of this Treaty, she confesses her 
own inability. That compels us single-handed to enforce 
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all Europe banded could not induce her statesmen to 
accept. That compels us, failing the reforms, which no 
Ottoman will ever secure, to undertake the direct adminis- 
tration of another empire, at least as heavy in the hand as 
British India. Think for one moment how our statesmen 
have dreaded a possible advance of 50,000 Russian soldiers, still 
1,000 miles away, to our Himalayan frontier, the strongest 
natural barrier possessed by any nation, and reflect that they 
have by this Treaty deliberately chosen a frontier which touches 
territory where Russia may assemble armies at will. Think 
what our statesmen have felt because the United States, by 
jnvading Canada, or Germany, by invading Belgium, could 
force this country at pleasure into a land campaign, and then 
yemember that our rulers by this Treaty have enabled Russia, 
whenever we are embarrassed, whenever we are unprepared, 
whenever we are too prosperous, to force us into a land campaign, 
to be waged 3,000 miles from home, on the southern shores of 
the Black Sea, against an enemy who, for an adequate end, would 
expend a corps d’armée where we should expend a regiment, 
and without an ally, save a Power so powerless that without 
compulsion, from a mere sense of impotence, it surrenders to a 
State alien in every respect the guidance of its policy, the 
control of its armies, and the reorganisation of its whole 


internal condition ! 





THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE ANGLO-TURKISH TREATY. 


ORD BEACONSFIFLD will doubtless, on his arrival, 
enlighten the country by showy speeches, clever epigrams, 
and perhaps some magniloqvent prose poetry, as to the 
meaning of his policy; but meanwhile, only two arguments 
in favour of his Treaty are coming to the front. One of these 
is that an English Protectorate of Turkey is absolutely neces- 
sary to the safety of our possessions in India, which otherwise 
might be threatened at once by a Russian advance, and by the 
loss of prestige which we should suffer from a Russian 
victory. This argument seems to us a very poor one. 
We could at any time, if Russia advanced, have stopped 
her by a war, without burdening ourselves with a Pro- 
tectorate, and we have positively increased the difficulty of 
garrisoning India. The moment the next Indian Mutiny breaks 
out,—and mutinies or insurrections are sure to recur,—Russia 
has only to threaten Asia Minor, and we shall be compelled by 
our guarantee to keep our troops at home, or encamp them in 
Armenia, leaving the garrison of India to do the best it can 
without reinforcements. The possession of Egypt, no doubt, 
would immensely strengthen our position, but we have not ob- 
tained it; while the possession of the Euphrates Valley, sup- 
posing that we have got it, is merely possession of a right to 
build a railway 920 miles long through a deserted country, 
ending in the Persian Gulf, a railway which Russia, by threat- 
ening us from Armenia, can compel us to defend by armies. 
As to prestige in India to be acquired by defeating Russia, 
that is demonstrably an illusion. It was immediately after 
our defeat of Russia in the Crimean war that the Indian Sepoys 
rose, and forced us to send eighty thousand men and fight 
through two years of battle to recement our hold upon their 
country. The Treaty of Paris was signed in 1856, and in 1857 
the great Mutiny broke out. It is vain, we know, just now to 
attempt to teach the electors anything ; but Tory Members, at 
all events, will realise the significance of those dates. 

The second argument is one which weighs greatly with most 
Liberals, and is not, we confess, without a certain influence on 
our own minds. We shall,it isalleged, be able, under this Treaty, 
to confer a vast benefit upon mankind. We shall, under its 
provisions, secure in some form the power of controlling the 
Turkish Pashas, and of maintaining decent government over an 
immense portion of the earth’s surface. We shall be able to 
establish order in Armenia, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia,and Syria, 








Very good, but will they consent to be superseded? We do 
not believe one word of it. They are not anxious for good 
government in the English sense, or for order, or for the 
development of the people, but for luxurious lives, for the 
ascendancy of their caste, or, in some few honourable cases, for 
the supremacy of their creed. They cannot secure any of these 
results by allowing Englishmen to supersede them, and they 
will return to any such demand a quiet “ Non possumus,” which 
only force, and very considerable force, can overcome. The 
English people must either allow them to govern as they 
please, that is,in obedience to their own wishes, and not to any 
law, or they must take possession of the country, garrison it 
with 50,000 English troops, to watch 100,000 Ottoman Sepoys, 
and administer, as in India, English laws through an English 
Civil Service. That is, let us admit, a possible undertaking. 
The Ottomans would make good Sepoys, heavy wages would 
bring English soldiers to so pleasant a climate, and Asia Minor 
would in twenty years produce a revenue sufficient to pay the 
expenses of Anglo-Turkey, just as Bengal pays the expenses of 
Anglo-India. But intermediately, Great Britain would have 
to find at least £15,000,000 a year, even if she compromised 
the Turkish Debt cheaply —which, considering the political 
power of the Jews who hold it, would be extremely difficult,— 
that is, would have to bear for a philanthropic object an extra 
income-tax of a shilling in the pound. Will the people 
endure any such burden? We entirely disbelieve it; 
yet that burden, if this country is to administer Turkey 
on civilised principles, is absolutely inevitable, as in- 
evitable as the payment for the immense bills which 
Lord Beaconsfield, without any previous consent of 
Parliament, has already contracted. We do not say, we 
repeat, that the undertaking is wholly beyond our strength, 
though we think it a terribly severe one for a burdened 
people ; but we do say that it is beyond it, unless we make 
certain sacrifices at first, for which the country is unprepared, 
and which, if insurrection broke out in India, or we were 
attacked in Europe or America, would be impossible. 

But, say the Turcophiles, we are not going to administer 
Turkey ourselyes, but to guide the Turks in administering it, 
which need not cost any appreciable money at all. Certainly not, 
if they are willing to be guided, like good children ; but then, 
that is precisely what we deny. They are not willing. The 
position of an Oriental invested with power, but compelled to 
accept European advice, is one of the most painful con- 
ceivable, the clash of ideas, objects, and civilisations making 
the two parties to the contract in a short time irreconcilable 
foes. The mere contest about slavery will be enough to 
cause a Turkish Revolution. The position is only borne 
in India by the Princes because the British Government is irre- 
sistible, and can remove them, as in the Baroda case, by decree ; 
but to remove a Sultan would take an army and a fleet, and 
why should he obey us? Because, the Jingoes say, “ We pro- 
tect him against Russia.” Well, but protect what? His 
authority, with which we, on any view of the new arrangement, 
are incessantly to interfere for his own good, the good of his 
people, and the advantage of British capitalists? The Sultan 
will not want to be protected at the price, more especially 
when every Ambassador in Constantinople will be offering him 
protection at much less cost to his dignity or self-will. Sup- 
pose he throws himself into Russian hands, or which would be 
a much cleverer thing to do, and was done in the time of the 
First Napoleon, throws over both England and Russia, and pro- 
claims himself the unalterable and devoted friend of France, 
engages French officers, grants subventions to French capital- 
ists, and places Gallipoli in French hands. That is what the 
Khedive has done, with the result that he is still absolute 
master of Egypt, and that we are afraid to go there. If the 





Pashas did that, or anything like that—and they will certainly 
try some such plan—our Resident in Constantinople and Vice- 


and indirectly in Egypt, to allow, that is, some of the richest re- | Residents everywhere would be reduced to mere reporters, pro- 
gions of the earth once more to develop themselves in peace, and | bably ordered, for political reasons, to conceal the truth, or chosen 


that is a great good. 


It is a great good, so great a good that if | expressly because they were purblind; the misgovernment 


we thought the English people were bent on such an enterprise, | would go on as.before, and we should have for our pains a 


and would support a statesman in carrying it out as they sup- 
port a political Cagliostro in talking about it, we should have 


little heart in offering any opposition. 


| 
| 


most onerous guarantee, which every successive Ministry would 


try to whittle away. That shameful course may be unavoid- 


The exertion would, able, but that is not equivalent to governing Turkey in the 


we fear, strain even England, but in such a cause one might interests of humanity, as the Liberals who are charmed by 


consent to see England risk a strain. 


that the country, and least of all the Tory party, is prepared to do. 
In order to begin to make it, it is con-| are also going to raise a third Army, and spend for a 


for any such effort. 


fessed on all hands, and is, from the nature of the facts, abso- | time £15,000,000 a year. 


But we do not believe Lord Beaconsfield’s showy policy assure us we are about 


If we are, cadit questio, we consent; but then we 


If we are not, then the Treaty 


lutely certain that we must get rid of the Pashas, and how is) means that Great Britain, after all its Indian experience, is 


that to be done? By superseding them with Englishmen # about once more to commit the greatest of political crimes, 
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—to lend the irresistible strength of civilisation to make 
rulers who may be barbarian, and must be tyrannical, 
secure against their subjects and the remainder of mankind. 





AN INDIAN SOCIAL DIFFICULTY. 


HE telegram of the 7th inst. from Calcutta published in 
the Zimes on Monday should greatly interest all poli- 
ticians who study Indian affairs, The Government of India 
has at last made an effort—very timid, and partial, and half- 
hearted, but still an honest effort—to deal with one of the 
largest and most perplexing of the difficulties which constantly 
baffle its efforts to content the masses of the Indian people. 
The copyhold tenantry of India, whom we habitually call “ the 
peasantry,” and who comprise, roughly speaking, three-fifths of 
the people, or say, 150,000,000 of souls, or 30,000,000 separate 
households, have always been borne down more or less by a 
singular form of tyranny, A large proportion of them, differing 
in different districts, but never, we should say, less than half, 
live their lives “‘in pawn” to money-lenders for either personal 
or hereditary debts. Very industrious, exceedingly thrifty, 
and, taking any Oriental standard as guide, by no means 
vicious, they are, nevertheless, of all mankind perhaps the 
greatest borrowers. Living always in the same place, seldom 
increasing their landed possessions, and counting a century as 
a month in their family histories, they all are subject to 
occasional misfortunes, such as famine, flood, or robbery, 
necessitating temporary loans. Then they are apt to be afilicted, 
like all English nobles except the Grosvenors, in some 
generation or another by the appearance of a spendthrift 
head, who wastes all savings, sells all crops in advance, and 
finally mortgages the land. Lastly, they have all a point of 
honour which cannot be neglected, and this point, by their mis- 
fortune, costs money. A man must marry his daughters before 
they are ten years old, or be disgraced; he must marry them 
to equals, or lose caste; and he must marry them with certain 
formalities, or be regarded as an English millionaire would be 
who allowed the parish to bury his mother. The consequences 
are heavy dowers, given to secure fitting husbands, and enor- 
mous outlays on weddings, incurred to vindicate the family 
rank and reputation. From some one of these causes, a mis- 
fortune, a spendthrift ancestor, or a grand marriage arranged 
at a time when the family hoard was poorly supplied, almost 
every peasant has occasionally to incur debt, and he incurs it 
to a village pawnbroker in this way :—He borrows what he 
wants, say £10, on an assignment of next year’s crop, at a rate 
of interest which varies excessively with locality, but which 
frequently rises as high as an “anna in the rupee a month,” 
or 75 per cent. a year, The money-lender, who belongs often 
to a special caste, who has been trained from childhood to his 
work, and who has the sort of character which novelists attri- 
bute to Jew pawnbrokers, does not bother for interest, but 
quietly adds it on year by year to the principal, and then 
demands the whole, and not receiving it, requires a mortgage 
as further security. Thenceforward the debtor is his slave. 
He cannot and will not surrender his land. He has 
no idea of any other occupation, he cannot bear to give 
up an ancestral estate, and he will not push the pawn- 
broker to ejection. He dare not scrutinise the accounts, 
even if he could do it; he dare not refuse his signature 
to new bonds, and he dare not leave off working in his 
fields. He is, in fact, a slave, allowed to keep bare food, but 
compelled to pay over all profit to the money-lender, and to 
hand over the debt to his son, who, equally unable to bear 
ejectment, hands it on, for ever accumulating, to his grandson. 
The pawnbroker seldom proceeds to ejectment, which is not 
his interest, but he takes everything else, until we have been 
told by experienced Judges that they have been ashamed to 
sign the decrees which the lawrequired of them, and that they 
have helped to recover small debts which, for seventy or 
eighty years, had borne interest at 75 per cent., and then were 
only half paid-off by the total ruin of a decent cultivator and 
his family. The instances given in the telegram, astounding 
as they seem, will not surprise Anglo-Indians :-— 

‘A fewcases may be cited. A ryot had borrowed ten rupees, and at 
the end of ten years had paid on the same loan 110 rupees, but was 
still owing 220 rupees, having in this short period accumulated a debt 
thirty-three times the amount of the original. Some money-lenders, 
during the absence of a perfectly solvent ryot, obtained an ex parte 
decree for immediate execution on a bond for 500 rupees, borrowed for 
purposes of irrigation. An estate worth 6,000 rupees was sold, and 
bought by the creditors for a mere nothing. An aged widow borrowed 
150 rupees on the oecasion of the wedding of one of her sons, and exe- 
cuted a mortgage bond thirteen years ago, which gave possession of 
forty acres of land to the money-lender, who has ever since been enjoy- 


mnmowneetiilie 
ing the produce of the ground. He has hitherto refused to render an 
account or surrender possession. A ryot borrowed seventeen rupees 
a maund of grain twenty years ago. He has since paid on the debt 
rupees, and executed many bonds, two for 375 rupecs, still outstanding” 


There is not a village in India where a few reputable families 
are not in this position ; there are villages where every map 
is a slave ; there are districts, like the one in Bombay whep 
a rebellion has provoked the Government of India into action, 
where the only real masters are the pawnbrokers; and them 
are, we fear, provinces—there certainly was one, the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs—where an entire people is working its life out 
solely to pay the interest on usurious or fraudulent debts, The 
people are afflicted of unjust creditors, like the Plebeians of 
Rome. Under the Native governments, this evil, though always 
great, never could reach such a height, for the people had ay 
irregular, but complete remedy. It was an_ established 
principle that the law, though protecting the credito 
against an individual debtor, would not protect him against 
a community of debtors. Consequently, when the pawn. 
brokers had turned the screw a little too sharply, the people 
rose, and took vengeance on the usurers in one of three forms, 
If the pawnbroker was personally not unpopular, he wag 
thrashed with bamboos till he forgave all but the original 
debt. If he was thought a little too bad, he was thrashed till 
he gave up his books, in which case he never got anything, 
Or if he was hated as Asiatics hate, his millet-heaps were 
fired, and he was thrown with his books head-foremost 
into them, or he and his house were burned together, 
or his head was cut off and carried away in triumph, 
The Sonthals preferred the latter system, and their “re 
bellion” was, until the Sepoys appeared, only a mur 
derous riot against the pawnbrokers, who, as the Govern 
ment subsequently ascertained, finding a well-to-do peasantry 
which could not count, had passed the bounds of human 
patience. The British Government, of course, objects to this 
“natural check” upon usury; its courts and police protect 
the pawnbrokers, and consequently the system goes on until 
Government every now and then is startled by a dangerous 
riot, by a series of assassinations, or by the sudden outbreak 
of a spirit of lawlessness, which the people explain by com- 
plaining that Government will neither right them, nor let them 
right themselves. 

We never met am experienced Anglo-Indian who did not 
acknowledge the magnitude of the evil, or one who had any 
hope of its cure by means possible to a civilised Government, 
The desperate expedient tried in the Sonthal Pergunnahs of 
abolishing all legal process for the recovery of debt is of course 
far too drastic for a community in which civilisation and 
commerce have established themselves, and besides involves a 
refusal of civil justice ; and no less determined measure affords 
much hope. A peasant cannot be prohibited from morte 
gaging his land. He may want to mortgage it to procure 
draft cattle, or to set a son afloat, or to meet a year of drought, 
or for any other reason, and to deprive him of his credit 
would be both silly and unjust. Usury laws limiting the 
rate of interest are useless, for the pawnbroker only doubles 
the sum nominally lent. A law of limitations is politically 
dangerous, for supposing debt irrecoverable after twenty 
years, the pawnbroker would always take a mortgage 
and we should have whole villages evicted and sent to 
join the dacoits, or driven into rebellion ; and a law of bank- 
ruptcy would have precisely the same result. The Govern- 
ment of India have, therefore, thought of a scheme which is not 
without ability, though we fear it may have one consequence 
they do not expect. It has prepared a law of bankruptcy 
under which the peasant may clear himself by surrendering all 
he has except his land, which can only be seized as part of his 
goods when he has assigned it under a regular mortgage by 
which in India the title passes to the money-lender. This 
law, if it worked as intended—that is, if the peasant had 
the nerve never to sign a mortgage—would be an excellent one, 
the peasant being able to borrow up to the insolvent point on 
the security of his jewels, crops, and cattle, but no farther, 
and never losing his land; but we greatly fear the pawnbroker 
will meet it by always demanding, when the loan grows heavy, 
a “deposit of title-deeds,” as we call it—that is, a substantial 
mortgage,—and always using the dread of eviction to coerce 
the debtor. We fear it will be found, when a few more ex 
periments have been tried, that the Government cannot 
control commercial transactions, and that all it can do is to 
insist that in those transactions there shall be common honesty 
and common sense. This, we think, it could do by two ex* 





pedients, one of which would be very advantageous to the 
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yerenue,—this is, to refuse to recognise any paper debt unless | stolidest and most practical-minded of all European States, is 
the paper bore a stamp like our own Queen’s head, of a value a question, to our minds, rather for the philosophy of mag- 
portioned to the debt,—a halfpenny stamp, say, for every ten | netism to determine, than for any strictly political explanation, 
or twenty rupees. The stamp cannot be forged, and would at, But so translated it clearly has been, and for the present, 
once prevent any fraudulent alteration of the original amount, at least, this is the significant feature in the matter,—that 
such as is now practised. Then the Courts should refuse to Lord Beaconsfield has not even attempted to set about the matter 





decree interest in excess of principal, thus compelling the pawn- 
proker to bring his claim before a Judge within some reasonable 
time, while there are witnesses, and before the debtor has been 
rendered utterly hopeless by the accumulations of interest 
which he can never at any time so much as hope to discharge. 





OUR PERSONAL GOVERNMENT. 


HERE is a story going about, founded, we believe, on good 
authority, that when some one quoted “ Tancred,” two 

or three months ago, in Lord Beaconsfield’s presence, the Prime 
Minister remarked, “*Ah! I perceive you have been reading 
‘Tancred.’ That is a work to which I refer more and 
more every year,—not for amusement, but for instruction.” 
And if any one will take the trouble just now to refresh his 
memory of “ Tancred,” he will see how much Lord Beaconsfield 
‘has borrowed from it in relation to the policy of the day. 
Turn, for instance, to this passage :—* ‘If I were an Arab in 
race as well as in religion,’ said Tancred, ‘I would not pass 
my life in schemes to govern mere mountain tribes.’ ‘I'll 
tell you,’ said the Emir, springing from his divan, and flinging 
the tube of his nargilly to the other end of the tent, ‘the 
game is in our hands, if we have energy. There is 
a combination which would entirely change the whole 
face of the world, and bring back empire to the East. 
Though you are not the brother of the Queen of 
the English, you are nevertheless a great English Prince, 
and the Queen will listen to what you say, especially if you 
talk to her as you talk to me, and say such fine things in 
such a beautiful voice. Nobody ever opened my mind like 
you. You will magnetise the Queen as you have magnetised 
me. Go back to England and arrange this. You see, gloze it 
over as they may, one thing is clear, it is finished with England. 
.. +. + Let the Queen of the English collect a great fleet, let her 
stow away all her treasure, bullion,gold plate,and precious arms ; 
be accompanied by all her Court and chief people, and transfer 
the seat of her empire from London to Delhi. There she will 
find an immense empire ready-made, a first-rate army, and a 
large revenue. In the meantime,I will arrange with Mehemet 
Ali. He shall have Bagdad and Mesopotamia, and pour the 
Bedoueen cavalry into Persia. I will take care of Syria and 
Asia Minor. The only way to manage the Affghans is by 
Persia and by the Arabs. We will acknowledge the Empress 
of India as our suzerain, and secure for her the Levantine 


coast. If she like, she shall have Alexandria, as she now has 
Malta. It could be arranged. Your Queen is young. 
She has an avenir. Aberdeen and Sir Peel will never 


give her this advice; their habits are formed. They 
are too old, too ruses. But you see! the greatest 
empire that ever existed; besides which she gets 
rid of the embarrassment of her Chambers! And quite 
practicable! For the only difficult part, the conquest of 
India, which baffled Alexander, is all done.’” Who can avoid 
seeing that Lord Beaconsfield has been quite recently referring 
to this passage,—“ not,” as he said, “for amusement, but for 
instruction?” These are all the ideas of his recent policy in 
germ,—especially the treatment of the British Empire as 
having its true centre of gravity in the far East,—the use of 
the Indian Army for conquests to be made in Western Asia,— 
the acquisition of the Levantine coast for Great Britain,—the 
aetive alliance between the British power and the Mahomedan 
Power,—and last, not least, the getting rid, to a great ex- 
tent at least, by the help of Indian leverage, of “ the embar- 
rassment of the Chambers.” For the last eight months at! 
least, our policy has evidently been borrowed from “ Tancred.” 


in the constitutional way, by magnetising the multitude. He has, 
,as military men say, “ turned” that difficulty, instead of con- 
quering it. He has seized on the one prerogative still remain- 
ing to the Crown, by which vast changes can be made in the 
‘historical conditions of this country without attempting to 
‘convince the people. By the use of the Treaty-making power, 
he has brought about a great historic transformation scene. 
| He and his party taunted his opponent seven years ago with 
the use of the Royal prerogative to accomplish a purpose—the 
abolition of Purchase in the Army—on which the House of 
|Commons had, by a large majority, determined, and which, 
| by all the traditions of the country, as in the main a question 
of finance, it really was within the functions of the Commons to 
determine. But now we find the same Minister using another 
branch of the Royal prerogative for the accomplishment of a 
policy as much newer and more startling in its consequences 
than the other, as the deeds of Columbus were newer and 
more startling than the deeds of Captain Cook, not only 
without consulting either House of Parliament, but without 
}even enough disclosure to prepare the country at large 
| by a preliminary discussion for the new fate in store for 
it. It has been the custom for many years to give Parliament 
full information before any treaty of the slightest general im- 
| portance has been ratified. In 1870, for instance, the policy 
of the new guarantee given to Belgium—which was in no re- 
spect a startling one, for it merely renewed and, so to say, 
modernised the provisions of the Treaty of 1839—was dis- 
cussed in both Houses, and the policy of the Government 
clearly declared, before it was ratified. But the tremendous 
| Treaty of which we heard on Monday had been ratified before 
Parliament knew of its existence. Indeed, in the present 
case, where we are not so much turning over a new leaf, as 
| commencing the history of a new Empire, both the great 
events by which that new history is to be determined, have 
| been sprung upon us like mines, not only without declara- 
tions of policy calculated to test the view of Parliament, 
| but in the most anxious and elaborate secrecy. The orders 
'summoning India as a military power to the assistance 
‘of England, were issued and were partly executed, before any 
| glimpse of the matter was obtained by the public. When that 
glimpse was obtained, the greatest care was taken to prevent the 
nation from seeing how large the issue really was, Sir Stafford 
Northcote minimised the meaning of the step taken to so great 
an extent, that the speeches on the other side pointing out the 
magnitude of the new policy, sounded to many of his fol- 
lowers mere imaginative alarm-notes, without any bearing on 
what the Government were really doing. Lord Beaconsfield 
veiled the drift of the Government in mystery. There were 
secret reasons, he said, why the step could not have been 
announced and discussed. It would not have been for the 
advantage of the State that it should have been so 
announced and discussed. The pride of the people of Great 
Britain had been gratified, and their anxiety as to the mystery 
was soothed by Sir Stafford Northcote’s strangely emphasised 
depreciation of the significance of the step taken. No one 
would have so much as surmised from his speeches that what 
had been said on the other side, as to the enormous importance 
of a policy which redressed the balance of power in the West by 
the use of the military reserves of the East, was a mere faint 
approximation towards an appreciation of the vast dangers in- 
volyed in the Prime Minister’s purpose. No one could have 
suspected that the Cabinet which seemed to be always 
asking what the fuss was about, what the Opposition 
meant by raising such large issues on such small mat- 
ters, had really decided on a policy which was far more 
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The monarch, for anything we know, has been “ magne- 
tised.” The Cabinet assuredly have been magnetised. Lord | 
Derby and Lord Carnarvon have been treated much | 
as the Emir in “Tancred” would have treated “ Aber- | 
deen and Sir Peel,”—thrown aside as too “rusés.”  An/| 


like the policy which Alexander dreamt of when he reached 
the Indus, than the policy of Tudors, or Stuarts, or Princes of 
the House of Orange, or Princes of the House of Hanover,—a 
policy which, if it is effectually carried out, might even, as the 
Emir in “ Tancred ” says, restore empire to the East, while if it 















Oriental policy has been inaugurated. The possession of India| is merely flashed before the dazzled eyes of the British popu- 
has been made the origin of a new start in British history. | lace, without the slightest intention of giving practical effect to 
From first to last, Parliament has been completely ignored, and | it, may very well mark the point at which a very rapid decline 
the future determined for us without even sounding its|and fall of the British empire is to commence. We should 
Wishes, much less asking its will. How this marvellous vision|as soon have expected to hear that a British Princess 
has been translated from the dream of the wildest of rhodo-| had been, without her own consent or knowledge, promised 
montade and romance-writers into the accepted policy of the|to the harem of some great Mahommedan potentate, 
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as to find that British power had been, without a word said 
to Parliament or the people, pledged to this tremendous task 
of revivifying Asia, of holding off Russia along a continental 
frontier of formidable length, and of transferring to a scene and 
stage of which we as a people know nothing, all the great issues 
of our national destiny. To speak of a people who are so 
treated as self-governed, is like speaking of a bride who finds 
herself pledged by others to a life she has never experienced, with 
a man she has never seen, as self-governed. If Lord Beaconsfield 
had really, by the use of the Prerogative, summoned Parlia- 
ment to meet at Delhi, instead of Westminster, he could hardly 
have inflicted a greater outrage on the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion than he has inflicted by this coup de main, which pro- 
mises to revolutionise from the foundation the very elements 
of British policy, without asking a word of sanction from 


the British people. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON CHARITIES. 


\ R, GLADSTONE’S speech on Thursday, on the unworthy 

and spendthrift system by which so many of our Chari- 
ties are now administered,—the system of giving the Charity’s 
constituents the power of electing the beneficiary of their 
own charity,—was most weighty and valuable. The fact un- 
doubtedly is, that what that system needs is not reform, but 
extinction. It is perfectly clear that such a system is quite 
inconsistent with the most effective administration of the 
charity ; and perfectly clear also that its tendency is to waste 
a great deal of additional money, which does not go towards 
the purpose of the charity, on securing the success of individual 
competitors. The way it works is of course this. A subscriber 
hears of a particular case of hardship, which he thinks a fit 
object for the charity to which he subscribes, and he redoubles 
his interest in the charity, with the view of obtaining relief 
for his particular candidate. Probably he doubles his sub- 
scription, If he is a man of leisure,—more commonly, 
perhaps, the case is that of a woman of leisure,—he writes to 
all the subscribers he knows, or can get an introduction to, for 
votes. Some give them at once. More say they are pledged 
for two or three elections, but that if he votes for their candi- 
dates now, they will vote for his after their own has been 
successful, And thus a series of mutual engagements are 


- entered into. Possibly, if very much interested indeed, he 


employs a middle-man, who undertakes for a given sum to 
ensure success by a given date. More money goes to this 
middle-man, who expends some of it judiciously in buying 
votes for other candidates, on receiving a promise for return 
votes at a future election, while he pockets a handsome 
per-centage for himself. Of course, all the money spent 
on buying votes goes to the Charity, but on what con- 
dition?’—on condition of securing the election of par- 
ticular individuals, who can only by a very rare chance 
indeed be the objects most needing the assistance thus 
secured to them; while all the money which rewards the 
labour of the negotiating middle-man is so much,—though 
obviously available for charitable purposes,—spent not on 
those purposes, but on the wages for professional assist- 
ance. Two results are thus secured. The Charity is 
diverted in nine cases out of ten from the relief of the person 
intrinsically most deserving it, to the relief of some other 
person not requiring it so urgently; and a good deal more 
of money and of labour (which is money’s-worth), besides 
that which is spent on the Charity, is spent on the poll, 
or the “election expenses,” in fact, of the candidate. Now 
unquestionably, as regards the object of the charity, both 
these results are bad. You cannot select under this system 
the truest object of charity, except by accident. You cannot 
husband your means so as to get all that is really available 
for such objects from those who take the deepest interest in 
them. What you really do effect is a hybrid kind of object. 
You enable those who like it, to think they are charitable, and at 
the same time amuse themselves with the competitiveexcitement 
of an election. You invent a new amusement, which has about 
it some of the flayour of virtue, and more of the flavour 
of a worldly interest. You get, no doubt, a good deal 
of money out of pockets which would contribute much less 
to a pure charity than they contribute to this hybrid charity, 
—which is half charity, half election excitement. In fact, 
you bribe a good many who would be very sparing in their 
gifts to a charity over which they had no control, by the 
prospect of personal influence and a little excitement, to give 
to charities which they may hope to manipulate skilfully for 


their own objects. 











No doubt it is a serious question whether you would eyer 
get quite as much for the higher object as you get for the 
lower. But the real question is not that, but rather whether 
even if you got somewhat less, and yet got it all efficiently 
used, you would not do more for the cause of true 
charity than is done now. Suppose, as we must suppose, the 
revenue of many of these societies were to fall off under the 
operation of any change in their constitution such as would 
diminish the influence of the individual subscribers over the 
application of its funds. Still, unless that diminution were go 
formidable as to compensate, and much more than compensate, 
the vast gain which would spring out of the administration of 
the whole charity by the same persons, and for the true 
object for which it was established, the loss would 
be much less than the gain. There can be no 
possible objection to institutions the advantages of which 
can avowedly be bought by benevolent persons for the 
benefit of their protégés. Such institutions exist, and are very 
useful, and may possibly come to exist in larger numbers than 
they now do. But in that case, the individual buys all that 
he gives, and pays the fair price for it. In the case of 
voters’ charities, he does not buy what he gives. He 
obtains it by all sorts of contracts with other people ;— 
every one of which injures the administration of the charity 
as a charity, and tends to turn it into something between a 
charity and an institution supplying, at a reasonable rate, what 
charitable people are often willing to buy for their dependents, 


| There can be no doubt that both for the sake of economy, and 


for the sake of morals, Mr. Gladstone is right in depre- 
cating the existing confusion between these two very 
different classes of institutions, and insisting that what 
is established for the service of the miserable, shall be 
devoted to those who really most need it, and not to 
those who happen to command most influence among the 


subscribers. 


SMALL LANDOWNERS IN IRELAND. 


HE Report of the Committee on the Irish Land Act, 1870, 
which has just been presented to Parliament, is well 
worthy of consideration, and will, it is to be hoped, lead to 
early legislation. The Committee was appointed last Session, 
at the instance of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, to inquire into the 
working of what are known as the Bright Clauses in the Land 
Act,—clauses having for their object to facilitate the pur- 
chase by tenants of their holdings. It was not found possible 
to complete the inquiry before Parliament rose, and the Com- 
mittee was accordingly reappointed at the commencement of 
this Session, and has sat, under Mr. Lefevre’s presidency, up to 
the present time. The evidence given before it is most ably 
summarised in a draft Report prepared by the Chairman, and 
printed with the “ Proceedings” of the Committee, the Report 
itself, a more concise document, being in substantial agree- 
ment with the longer paper, both in its statements and its 
recommendations, and being evidently based upon the con- 
siderations urged at length by Mr. Lefevre. 

In approaching the question of peasant proprietorship in 
Ireland, we are met with this all-important fact, that it is at 
present a country of peasant-farmers. Of 592,590 farm hold- 
ings, 498,000 consist of between one and fifty acres. There is 
therefore no question between Ja grande and /a_ petite 
culture. However superior the former system may be 
thought, it does not exist in Ireland, and could not be im- 
ported, except by artificial and violent means, and after 
a revolution. In 1849, when the Incumbered Estates 
Court was established, it was expected that purchasers with 
capital would come in and buy, would improve the land, 
and farm it after the English fashion. This expectation 
was not realised. The purchasers proved harder landlords 
than the previous limited owners, but they spent no more 
money on the land,—indeed any attempt on their part to do 
so was mostly resented by the tenants,—and they failed 
entirely to introduce the English system of farming. The 
result of the process was to intensify the desire of the tenant 
to possess his holding, but to leave unchanged the system of 
small farming, which may be looked upon as an essential 
feature of the national character. 

It is singular to find face to face with this fact one equally 
remarkable as to the ownership of the land. Although all 
farms (speaking generally) are small, nearly all properties are 
large. Although England is a nation of large farms and 
Ireland of small ones, it is said that, comparing similar 
districts in the two countries, for every one owner of 
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land of between one and fifty acres in Ireland, there 
are ten in England. Indeed, so rare is the possession of 
a freehold interest amongst the peasantry, that those who 
have purchased their holdings under the provisions of re- 
cent Acts generally continue to speak of the payments 
of interest and instalment of principal which they have to 
make as their rent, and of their title-deeds as their leases. 
Such a state of things is not due to natural causes. In addition 
to many of the reasons which have also operated in England 
to limit the number of small owners, Ireland has been sub- 
‘ected to two agencies of a violent and accidental character 
tending strongly in the same direction,—the confiscations of 
land at various periods of English conquest, which substituted 
the English system of absolute ownership over vast dis- 
tricts for the Irish system, on which the land was held 
in common by chiefs and their dependent occupiers; and the 
penal laws of the last century, which prohibited Roman Catho- 
lics from owning land in fee, and therefore shut out the bulk 
of the population from the possibility of ownership. If the 
result is compared with any country in Europe where peasant 
farming prevails, the contrast is startling. Whereas in Ireland 
less than one two-hundred-and-fiftieth part of the country is 
in the ownership of persons possessing less than fifty acres of 
agricultural land, in France two-thirds of the land is owned by 
persons owning less than seventy-five acres; and even in 
Prussia and Austria, where there is a considerable proportion 
of large properties, nearly one-half of the labouring class own 
small holdings. 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising that the Com- 
mittee (though, of course, largely nominated by the Govern- 
ment, and numbering more Conservatives than Liberals) is 
unanimous in recommending an increase in Irish landowners. 
Without dissent or division, they express the opinion “ that it 
is very desirable that further facilities should be given for the 
purchase by tenants of the fee-simple of their holdings ;” and 
they further state that they “find that when estates are 
offered for sale, there is a general desire on the part of the 
tenantry to become absolute owners of their farms ; and they 
believe that a substantial increase in this way in the number of 
small proprietors would give stability to the social system, and 
would tend to spread contentment and promote industry and 
thrift amongst the Irish peasantry.” 

A Committee taking this decided view could not fail to 
pronounce that some radical changes in the machinery 
of the Land Act was necessary, in order to make its 
operation effectual. Two attempts to increase the 
number of small proprietors in Ireland were made by 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government. The first was embodied in 
the Irish Church Disestablishment Act of 1869, and the second 
in the Land Act of the following year. By the first Act, the 
Church Temporalities Commission was directed, in disposing 
of the landed property of the Church, to give the occupying 
tenants the preference of purchase, at a fair market value ; 
and the Commissioners were empowered to assist those desir- 
ing to buy by leaving three-fourths of the purchase-money on 
mortgage at four per cent., repayable by instalments (including 
principal and interest) spread over thirty-two years. The 
success of these enactments has been remarkable. Of 8,432 
holdings sold up to the end of 1877, 5,243 were purchased 
by the tenants; and after making deduction for a few cases 
in which the tenant’s name was used by some other person, 
and for cases of mere house-properties, it is estimated that 
about 4,000 agricultural tenants, holding from four to 
fifty or sixty acres, have become owners of their farms. 
And this result has not been achieved at any sacrifice in the 
value of the property sold. The price obtained from the 
tenants averaged twenty-three and three-quarters years’ pur- 
chase of the rental, which is slightly higher than the average 
price obtained for land in Ulster (the province in which most 
of the land was situated) sold in the Landed Estates Court 
during the last two years, and from two to three years’ pur- 


chase higher than the land sold in other parts of Ireland by | 


the same Court. 

The operation of the Land Act, on the other hand, has 
been, comparatively, a failure. That Act aimed at accom- 
plishing the object in view by two means,—(1), by 
giving inducements and facilities to landlords to agree 
with their tenants for the sale or purchase of holdings, 
through the medium of the Landed Estates Court; (2), 
by directing the Landed Estates Court, in the case of the 
sale of landed property, in the usual course in the Court, to 
afford, by the formation of lots for sale or otherwise, all rea- 


sonable facilities to occupying tenants desirous of purchasing | 


| their holdings, so far as should be consistent with the interests 

of the owners of the properties. In both cases the Board of 
Works of Ireland was authorised to advance, by way of mort- 
gage, two-thirds of the value of the land, repayable by equal 
half-yearly instalments, spread over a period of thirty-five 
years, at the rate of £5 for every £100 advanced, a rate which 
makes the interest 3} per cent. This, it will be noticed, is a 
more favourable rate of interest than that payable under the 
Church Act (4 per cent.); but on the other hand, the propor- 
tion of purchase-money to be left on mortgage is smaller, being 
two-thirds, as compared with three-fourths. There are also 
stringent provisions against mortgaging, alienating, or sub- 
letting on the part of the purchasers, while any payments are 
still due to the Board of Works. 

The only portion of the Act which has had any appreciable 
operation is that having reference to sales in the Landed 
Estates Court. The other provisions have remained almost a 
dead letter. Of estates sold by the Court (and it is stated 
that nearly all the landed property in Ireland passes through 
it), about one-tenth in value has been purchased by the tenants ; 
but the proportion of holdings so purchased is not more than 
one-twentieth, the purchases which have been made by tenants 
being principally of farms above the average size. It is 
obvious that this proportion bears a striking contrast to that 
of the purchases under the Church Act, and the reason is not 
far to seek. The Landed Estates Court gives merely a formal 
notice to the tenants that they may, prior to the sale, attend 
before an official with a proposal for the purchase containing 
an undertaking to pay the purchase-money. If such a proposal 
is made, it is only accepted on terms decidedly disadvantageous 
to the tenant ; but even on such terms, it is not always accepted, 
After hearing the tenants, the Examiner (whose duty it is to 
fix the lots) confers with the owner of the property to be sold, 
and is,in the main, guided by his views. Owners are fre- 
quently unwilling to run the risk, by selling portions of the 
property to some of the tenants, of having a residue left in 
their hands unsold. Hence except in cases where a large pro- 
portion of the tenants agree to buy, the lots put up are not 
such as tenants can purchase. The Landed Estates Court, in 
fact, considers itself primarily the Agent of the Vendor, and 
there is no other authority to protect the tenants’ interests, and 
to see that the facilities contemplated by the Act are really 
afforded them. There are many other reasons which have 
conduced to render the Act inoperative. There has been no 
attempt to explain to the tenant the opportunity he has of aequir- 
ing the ownership of the farm, or the advantages offered to him ; 
while in the case of the Church Act great care has been taken 
to give such explanations, and to put the tenant to no un- 
necessary trouble, not even that of writing a letter. The 
expense of purchase is also very considerable in the Landed 
Estates Court, averaging as much as 11 per cent. on the pur- 
chase-money, while in the case of the Church Act the costs 
have been reduced to a minimum. In the latter case, also, no 
restriction exists on alienation or mortgage, and thus tenant- 
purchasers have been enabled to borrow a portion of the 
balance of the purchase-money by giving a second charge on 
the farm, a course which cannot be adopted under the Land 
Act. And the smaller proportion of the purchase-money 
advanced by the State, as compared with that advanced by the 
Church Commissioners, two-thirds, instead of three-fourths, is 
a matter of great moment to small farmers. But this is the 
main difficulty,—the inconsistent character of the duties 
thrown upon the Landed Estates Court, and the absence of 
any other body entrusted with the duty of seeing that the 
intentions of Parliament with respect to the tenant-farmers 
| are carried out. 

To meet this defect in the working of the Act, the Com- 
mittee recommend that “whilst leaving to one body [the 
| Landed Estates Court] the function of selling to the best 
advantage such estates as may be offered for sale, another dis- 
itinct and equally independent body should be constituted, 
specially charged with the duty of superintending and facili- 
tating the purchase of their several farms by the occupying 
tenants.” This body they think “should be entrusted with 
| sufficient funds to enable them to purchase suitable estates or 
| parts of estates, when offered for sale, with the view of after- 

wards selling to as many of the tenants, as with the aid of 
advances through the Board of Works, may be able and willing 
| to buy ;” and should put themselves in communication with 
‘the tenants of properties offered for sale, should explain to 
| them the facilities offered, should represent their interests be- 
‘fore the Court in the letting of properties or otherwise, and 
should only purchase and resell when satisfied that such a pro- 
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portion of the tenants are prepared to buy as will prevent any | symptom, though not the cause of the complaint, of course varie, 


loss to the funds at their disposal. 


with the individual, and sometimes with the circumstances ; but 


Such a suggestion is a worthy sequel to the emphatic opinion | it is often exaggerated to an extraordinary degree, till it su 
recorded by the Committee in favour of the increase of small | disease, like that most heart-breaking of minor complaints, the 
proprietors. It is obvious that explanation and assistance, | ¢xaggeration of the sense of hearing which accompanies or follows 
and, often, the intervention of a third disinterested party, is | Some injuries of the body. Minutes may occasionally be protracted 
necessary to any scheme of an effective character for converting | into hours. A friend who, though actively employed, occasionally 
tenants into owners. That the Church Act has operated so | suffers much in this way, tells us that the consciousness of time 
beneficially to all parties is due to the position and action of | has come to him sometimes so vividly and so oppressively that 


the Commissioners, and no wiser course can be suggested than 
to follow as nearly as may be on the same lines. If the scheme 
of the Committee be carried into effect, we may hope to see an 
experiment in peasant-proprietorship on a really adequate scale, 
and unless those who are best qualified to give an opinion are 
strangely mistaken in their forecast, an important step will 
have been taken towards the curing of agrarian discontent, and 
the laying of a solid basis of prosperity for Ireland. 








A THEORY OF TEDIUM. 

\ E discussed last week at some length, & propos of a paper by 

Mr. Romanes, the curious difference between the view 
which the old and the young take of the flight of time, and its 
apparent causes; but we purposely omitted any but a passing 
reference to another branch of the subject, the extraordinary 
differences which exist among men as to their liability to the 
sense of tedium. ‘There is in many men, operating at intervals 
and under unknown conditions, a consciousness of time which is 
in al] a cause of suffering, and in some occasionally rises to the 
height of disease. It is quite certain that this does not wholly 
depend on age, and very probable that it doesnot depend upon it 
at all. Although time in large divisions, such as years, seems to 
fly so quickly with the old, time in small divisions, such as hours, 
does not pass with them more quickly than with other people. 
They often feel the torture of leaden hours very acutely. 
Most of us know men of the later middle-age, or of considerable 
age, who have ceased voluntarily or unwillingly from work, or 
whose routine of work is insufficient, and who suffer from their 
afternoons as other men do from neuralgia or mental pain. They 
cannot get through them at all, grow irritable and moody with 
a suffering no one understands, ‘ potter” about trifles till their 
nearest friends think them childish, and fret for dinner merely to 
break the day, until their households are in despair. ‘Time, which 
in general is for them running so fast, is in detail lagging every 
day, as if it would never get done. It is not melancholy which 
has fallen on them, or the /e/ium vit#w,—that mysterious mental 
disease which sometimes comes like a slow paralysis, and some- 
times falls on a bright mind in an hour, like an evil enchantment, 
never again to be wholly exorcised—but an undue conscious- 
ness of time, and therefore of its pace, which is as fatal 
to peace as an undue consciousness of anything else—say, 
of the circulation of the blood—would be. Nor is the pain 
confined to the elder, though they often seem to feel it most, 
from their comparative leisure. The suffering is independent 
of age, is felt in childhood by a large proportion of children, and 
is acknowledged very often even by men in their fullest vigour, 
when they will speak out. Children, and more especially active- 
minded children, fret under the sense of time excessively, get, if 
it is protracted, positively ill, and if dwellers in cities, ‘‘ pine ” till 
their protectors are alarmed. A vivacious child upon whom it has 
fallen will grow half-mad with irritability,and perhaps be denounced 
as wicked, by people who can no more understand how a child 
should be bored than how a bird should. Youths feel it also, and 
though less frequently, with great intensity, a spell of waiting, 
say, on a railway-station for a train, involving in many cases 
positive pain, suffering that they remember for months. We 
believe that one attraction of smcking for the young is that it 
relieves this tedium, by a semblance of occupation, and by quiet- 
ing the fret of the nerves and mind. Active men, of course, are 
less subject to the disease; but there are few among them, 
if sensitive to such influences at all, who will not acknow- 
ledge to have felt it frequently, usually in unoccupied odds 
and ends of time, such as the twilight, about which poets 
sing so prettily, but which to many men in cities is the 
intolerable portion of the day. [Is it, by the way, true or 
false that twilight is always painful to the short-sighted, that 
myopia is exaggerated by it into a sort of half-blindness that 
produces painful bewilderment?] ‘To such men, a half-hour of 
tedium—that is, of the consciousness of time—seems a day, and a 


he has distinctly realised the possibility of existence where 
there is no time, where every duration is equally long» 
state of mind, by the way, which De Quincey somewhere 
describes, though with him it had its origin not in an over-senge 
of time, but in a sort of annihilation of the sense, which neuralgic 
people have told us is, perhaps, the first of the many fatal attrag. 
tions of opium and chloral. Our friend is fanciful, perhaps, but 
it is certain that almost momentary intervals occasionally protragt 
themselves, till time seems to be made of india-rubber, and to 
lengthen itself without increasing its mass. Let the insensitive 
man who disbelieves this be genuinely hungry, and wait, looking 
at the clock, for a delayed dinner! 
Age is no protection against this consciousness, and we doubt 
if sex is. Old ladies develope very often a faculty of interest 
in monotonies which seems to protect them, but younger 
women often suffer from tedium quite as much ag 
men; and young girls are perhaps even more liable to 
its attacks, fretting under a consciousness of time as if they 
were under a suspense, though, fortunately for themselves, 
if not for others, they can dream more easily, the best and most 
complete of all the refuges against tedium. The true differentia 
in the liability to attack, in fact, does not consist in age, or in 
sex, or in occupation, but in two mental qualities,—the capacity 
of absorption, of getting interested, as we say colloquially ; and 
the capacity of observation. The latter, indeed, regulates the 
tendency to tedium almost as completely as the pace of the pulse 
regulates the liability to the influence of wine. Men who by 
nature or habit incessantly observe, who cannot avoid ‘‘noticing,” 
and noticing keenly, the people and events and movements 
around them; who are never unaware if the cat jumps, and 
never insensible to the changed place of a piece of furniture ; who 
on entering a room see everybody in it, and can tell you when 
they have been out everything that occurred, or that was seen are 
never seriously attacked by tedium. They may not be happy 
men, though they usually are, but from this form of suffering 
they are free, free till they seem to possess a patience in idleness 
or in sickness which may be entirely foreign to their real char- 
acters. The quality does not necessarily indicate mental 
strength, but there is no one more enviable in its effect on 
the daily life of its possessor, and no one—as any reader 
of that very interesting though rather conceited book, the 
‘‘ Memoirs of Robert Houdin,” will acknowledge—that is more 
directly culturable. A man can teach himself observation, as he 
can teach himself mental arithmetic, and if he does, will never be 
haunted by over-consciousness of time. The very shapes of the 
clouds will stop attacks of the disease. The writer has often 
smiled when rebuked by a friend, a rather impatient man, for his 
own weariness under waiting, knowing well that his companion 
while waiting has been amply occupied, has observed, say, in a 
| railway-station, every detail of the life there, has accumulated 
| in an otherwise lost hour a fund of knowledge as to the way 
| signals are managed, carriages coupled, engines shunted, and 
| porters kept in that discipline which never breaks and never seems 
| toexist. The one is standing in a vacuum, half-blind, the other be- 
| fore an endlessly changing panorama. There is no tedium, or no 
| painful tedium, for a man with that power, and it is because 80 
| many women possess it, because they observe instinctively and 
| in self-defence, that they seem to men so much more free than 
| themselves from over-consciousness of time. ‘They observe 
habitually all people and almost all visible facts. The next 
strongest differentia is, however, the capacity of becoming ab- 
sorbed,—that is, of being mentally interested, to the exclusion of 
| an external pressure like the sense of time. This power, whichis 
not a function of the will, but a result of certain qualities 
| or proclivities in the mind, as inherent as the affections, differs 
in individuals perhaps more than any other, and in proportion to 
the difference is the liability to tedium. A true student cannot 
feel it, unless deprived of books; a true thinker seldom feels it, 
' unless his capacity of thinking is momentarily disturbed ; a true 
day-dreamer never feels it, unless some preoccupation, perhaps 








day if not of misery, of an unrest which almost deserves the | undetected by himself, keeps scattering or interrupting his 


word. The sense of the protraction of time, which is the universal dreams ; and a true worker never feels it at all, while in his work. 
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It would, indeed, be as perfect a defence as the habit of observa- 
tion, but that it is liable to interruption by external circumstance, 
such as the absence of books to a man who lives in reading. It 
js, we believe, on this power that the often-noticed fact, the 
difference in the pace of time by night and day, really 
depends. A man shall watch from noon till six in the 
evening, and feel as if his watch were endless, while in a 
watch from midnight to six a.m. the half-hours seem to be 
always striking. ‘he reason of this is that his absorption, be 
it in himself, in his task, in his book, in his reverie, is at night so 
much more undisturbed, and therefore so much deeper, that time, 
always a mere external influence, is unnoticed. Let any one who 
doubts that read through a wakeful night, and see how the 
chapters of his book lift him over the intervals between hour and 
hour, in a way which, if the hours had been hours of daylight, 
would have seemed to him impossible. At two in the morning, 
when sleep is absent, one does not skip, even if the book isa 
yolume of ‘** Livingstone’s Travels,” or Spenser's ‘‘ Faerie Queen.” 





THE CHARM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

REVIEWER, himself a naturalist, discusses at some length 
A in another column to what the vast popularity of White’s 
«Natural History of Selborne” is due, and arrives, we believe, 
at the true conclusion, when he points out that it is, in consider- 
able measure at least, from the strong feeling impressed on 
Gilbert White that all the creatures he studied were his fellow- 
creatures, that the charm of his book for ordinary réaders arises. 
Yet the way in which Gilbert White shows this, is hardly suffi- 
ciently insisted on in the paper to which we refer. One thing 
which gives the charm to the book is the sense of real 
living interest in the latest news which the writer has gained 
about his neighbours the birds, or beasts, or insects, that 
the letters convey. Gilbert White’s letters are, in fact, 
gossip about the other races of living creatures, and gossip given 
with all the true vivacity and animation of a human gossip, though 
without any of the ill-nature or sense of scandal. ‘The very form 
of letters adds to the effect of this. You seem to see Gilbert 
White, so full of his last news about the tortoise, or the field- 
fares, or the toad, or whatever might be the last creature he had 
been studying, that he felt compelled to talk about it to somebody 
who cared as he did for these creatures. So he sits down and writes 
a letter about them, just as a girl would sit down and tell the news 
of the last ‘‘ engagement ” she had heard of, to an intimate friend. 
Take, for instance, as illustrating what we mean, the way in which 
White wrote to Daines Barrington that, as far as he had observed, 
many birds that dust themselves never wash, that he had once sup- 
posed that those which wash did not dust themselves, but had found 
out his mistake, since the common house-sparrows are exceedingly 
fond both of dusting themselves and of washing,—and then puts in 
a postscript, where the interesting point of a letter usually comes, 
that Mahommed may very likely have borrowed the sand-washings 
which good Mahommedans perform in the desert, where they are 
far from water, from the birds who dust themselves instead 
of washing themselves. Now the mere form of this postscript 
recording the good clergyman’s sudden thought that Mahommed 
got an idea from his fellow-creatures the sparrows, gives a new 
charm to the subject he is talking of. You see at once how the 
man’s mind was occupied with the habits of these creatures, how 
completely he thought of them just as fellow-lodgers in the 


same house think of each other before they know each 
Other well, how his mind kept coming back to the 


topic, so that he needed a_ postscript for this sug- 
gestion of Mahommed’s debt to the sparrows. Or, 
again, take such a sentence as this from his letters :— 


“We now begin to expect our vernal migration of ring- | 


ousels every week,” just as a good housewife would write 
to her friend that the spring-cleaning was likely to come off any 
week ; or a devotee of the Turf that he was beginning to look 
eagerly for one of the spring meetings. Or see how full of inter- 
est he is as to the personal habits of a friendly tortoise, —no village 
gossip was ever more deeply interested in the proceedings and 
manners of a mysterious arrival from town :—‘‘ No part of its 
behaviour ever struck me more than the extreme timidity it always 
expresses with regard to rain; for though it has a shell that 
would secure it against the wheel of a loaded cart, yet does it 
discover as much solicitude about rain as a lady dressed in all her 
best attire,—shuffling away on the first sprinklings, and running 
its head up in a corner. If attended to, it becomes an excellent 
weather-glass ; for as sure as it walks elate, and as it were 


on tiptoe, feeding with great earnestness in a morning, | 








so sure will it rain before night.” And to this letter, also, is ap- 
pended one of those charming postscripts which give to White's 
natural history so much of the flavour of neighbourly gossip :— 
‘* P.S.—In about three days after I left Sussex, the tortoise retired 
into the ground under the hepatica.” We hold, then, that the great 
charm of White's “ Selborne ” is the effect of membership of true 
animal society which it produces, a society in which Gilbert White 
spent his time. We gather from it the impression that in April, and 
again at Michaelmas, he looked for the short visit of the field- 
fares, just as a hospitable friend looks for the passing visit of a 
country cousin to London. He records that all the owls hoot in B 
flat as he would record the note of a monotonous human voice ; and 
he comments on the tendency of the hen chaffinches to assemble 
in crowds, without any number of cocks worth mentioning, just as 
he would comment on the features of a ‘‘ mothers’ meeting ” to 
make baby-clothes, with a curate or two here and there to read 
poetry to them and “improve the occasion.” It is this easy 
sociability between Gilbert White and his humbler fellow- 
creatures which seems to us to constitute the great charm of 
his book. 

A book which has just appeared illustrates a slightly different 
variety of the same kind of charm,—and if it be as trustworthy 
from the naturalist’s point of view, of which the present writer is 
no judge, is destined, we suspect, to the same kind of popularity. 
We refer to the delightful sketches called ‘‘The Gamekeeper at 
Home,”* which have just been republished in a small volume, after 
having first appeared in the pages of the Pall Mall Gazette. The 
difference between these sketches and those in ‘* White's Selborne” 





| is, that while they are little less chatty and neighbourly, and give 
| less of the air of easy membership in a pleasant animal society in 
which the naturalist moves freely, exchanging grectings with the 
| water-rats, hedgehogs, missel-thrushes, efts, toads, squirrels, mice, 
owls, leverets, and other members of the great public which 
is so much larger and more various in its ways than the 
human public of any place,—they are, on the other hand, more 
distinctly picturesque and poetical, conveying more of the sense 
of homely beauty and vivid vision than Gilbert White’s chatty 
anecdote and curious gossip. But in ‘*The Gamekeeper at 
Home,” no less than in Gilbert White, there is the real sense 
of citizenship in that larger world to which rabbits, mice, dogs, 
birds, fishes, and insects, &c., as well as men, belong, though in this 
case the citizen is something more of a muser and an artist, and 
less of an inquirer and gossip-retailer. He does not tell you somany 
anecdotes of the creatures he meets, but he does seem more pene- 
trated with wonder at the half-imaginative relations which the 
different tribes of creatures assume to each other. Here, for in- 
stance, is a description of a casual meeting with a rabbit, and 
the way to prolong it,—and the secret of cultivating easy relations 
with the birds :— 

“ When waiting in a dry ditch with a gan on a warm autumn after- 
noon for a rabbit to come out, sometimes a bunny will suddenly appear 
at the mouth of a hole which your knee nearly touches. He stops 
dead, as if petrified with astonishment, sitting on his haunches, His 
full dark eye is on you with a gazo of intense curiosity; his nostrils 
work as if sniffing; bis whiskers move; and every now and then he 
thumps with his hind legs upon the earth with a low, dull thud, This 
is evidently a sign of great alarm, at the noise of which any other 
| rabbit within hearing instantly disappears in the ‘bury.’ Yet there 
| your friend sits and watches you as if spellbound, so long as you have 
| the patience neither to move hand or foot nor to turn your eye. Keep 

your glance on afrond of the fern just beyond him and he will stay. 
The instant your eye meets his, or a finger stirs, he plunges out of 
|sight. Itis so also with birds, Walk across a meadow swinging & 
stick, even humming, and the rooks calmly continue their search for 
grubs within thirty yards; stop to look at them, and they rise on the 
| wing directly. So, too, the finches in the trees by the roadside. Let 
| the wayfarer pass beneath the bough on which they are singing, and 
| they will sing on, if he moves without apparent interest; should he 
| pause to listen, their wings glisten in the sun as they fly.” 
There is not so much of quaint method in that as in Gilbert 
White’s “‘Selborne,” but then there is a deeper feeling of the 
scene as a whole, of the charm and silence of the meeting,—of 
the way the rabbit’s embarrassment and hesitation add to the 
effect,—of the easy manners of the birds while they see 
man only as one of themselves,—of their alarm directly they 
find such attention fixed upon them as, to their mind, bodes 
them no good. Here, again, is such a picture of “ the inhabitants 
| of a hollow tree” as paints the whole community of which such 
a tree is the abode, in a way to fix it in the fancy, and leave a deep 
feeling of its exquisite beauty and richness of life :— 
« These hollow trees, according to woodcraft, ought to come down by 
| tho axe without further loss of time. Yet it is fortunate that we are 
not all of us, even in this prosaic age, imbued with the stern utilitarian 
| spirit, for a decaying tree is perhaps more interesting than one in full 
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vigour of growth. The starlings make their nests in the upper knof- 
holes, or, lower down, the owl feeds her young; and if you chance to 
pass near, and are not aware of the ways of owls, you may fancy that 
a legion of serpents are in the bushes, so loud and threatening is the 
hissing noise made by the brood. The woodpecker comes for the 
insects that flourish on the dying giant; so does the curious little tree- 
climber, running up the trunk like a mouse; and in winter, when 
insect-life is scarce, it is amusing to watch there the busy tomtit. He 
hangs underneath a dead branch, head downwards, as if walking on a 
ceiling, and with his tiny but strong bill chips off a fragment of the 
loose dead bark. Under this bark, as he well knows, woodlice and all 
kinds of creeping things make their home. With the fragment he flies 
to an adjacent twig, small enough to be grasped by his claws, and so 
give him a firm foothold. There he pecks his morsel into minute 
pieces and lunches on the living contents. Then, with a saucy chuckle 
of delight in his own cleverness, he returns to the larger bough for a 
fresh supply. As the bough decays, the bark loosens, and is invaded 
‘by insects which, when it was green, could not touch it. For the 
acorns the old oak still yields come rooks, pigeons, and stately phea- 
sants, with their glossy feathers shining in the autumn sun. Thrushes 
carry wild hodge-fruit up on the broad platform formed by the trunk 
where the great limbs divide, and pecking it to pieces, leave the seeds. 
These take root in the crevices which widen out underneath into a 
mass of soft decaying ‘touchwood ;’ and so from the crown of the tree 
there presently stream downwards long trailing briars, bearing in 
June the sweet wild roses, and in winter red oval fruit. Ivy comes 
creeping up, and in its thick, warm coverts nests are built. Below, 
among the powdery ‘touchwood’ which lines the floor of this living 
hut, great fungi push their coloured heads up to the light. And here 
you may take shelter when the rain comes unexpectedly pattering on 
the leaves, and listen as it rises to a roar within the forest. Sometimes 
wild bees take up their residence in the hollow, slowly filling it with 
comb, buzzing busily to and fro; and thenit is not to be approached so 
carelessly, though so ready are all creatures to acknowledge kindness, 
that ere now I have even made friends with the inhabitants of a wasp’s 
nest.” 

‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home” is, in fact, more of an artist than 
Gilbert White, but not quite so much of a gossip. What White 
tells you interests you like the study of a new character. He 
always wants to make out what his queer fellow-creatures are 
about, what their motives and drift are in what they do, 
what ways of life their actions imply; and his whole feeling, 
though kindly and neighbourly in the truest sense, is neighbourly 
curiosity. ‘* The Gamekeeper at Home” has the same kind of 
interest in their habits, because this is essential to really know- 
ing when and how to meet them, but the pleasure he gains 
from them seems to culminate in meeting them rather than in 
knowing about them. It is when he is free to live with nature, 
—animal and vegetable,—that he seems best satisfied with him- 
self. He leaves on your mind a distinct sense that all the 
interviews he gains are delightful in themselves, that he is amply 
repaid if he can but surprise the mole shaking the dust from his 
fur as a water-spaniel shakes the water from his coat, or come 
upon a party of field-mice making a reconnaissance, or even a 
single mouse reaping the fruits of his labours after this fashion :— 
‘* Once on a hawthorn branch in a hedge I sawa mouse descend- 
ing with an acorn ; he was, perhaps, five feet from the ground, 
and how and from whence he had got his burden was rather 
puzzling at first. Probably the acorn dropping from the tree, had 
been caught and held in the interlacing of the bush till observed 
by the keen, if tiny, eyes below.” Ina word, the ‘‘ Gamekeeper at 
Home” is a less curious, less eagerly investigating, but more eagerly 
enjoying watcher of nature than Gilbert White. It is the contem- 
plation itself of his fellow-creatures, the mice, the birds, the dogs, 
and so on, that rewards him, not so much the piecing-out of their 
ways and habits from the hints they drop. But in ‘‘ The Game- 
keeper at Home,” as in Gilbert White, there is the truest sense of 
fellow-creatureship with the creatures he observes. In both alike 
the charm is that they seem to be citizens of a much larger world 
than the mere human world, and to feel almost a deeper interest 
in the characters and habits of which they can but dimly guess 
the meaning, than they do in the characters and habits of that 
human world of which it is so easy to be told a great deal which 
is true, and a great deal more which is false and bewildering. In 
both alike you recognise a sincere feeling of brotherhood with alto- 
gether simpler and more limited natures than human nature, and 
that is unquestionably a charm which is as rare as it is fresh and 
fascinating, when you get it in perfection. And you do get it 
in perfection in White's ‘‘Selborne” and ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at 
Home.” 





PARIS IN JUNE, 1878.—No. IIL. 
HORTLY before the opening of the Exhibition in 1867, 
France had lost her two great historical painters, Ingres and 
Eugéne Delacroix. The years that have intervened between that 
Exhibition and the present have been marked by an extraordinary 
number of deaths among French artists; the men of the ‘* move- 
ment” since 1830 are almost all gone, and the school of landscape 








painting has suffered severely. Nevertheless, the Official Catalogue 
of the Exhibition of the Champ de Mars gives proof in figures of 
an immense increase in the artistic activity of France, and ip 
its encouragement by the public, and it also directs atten. 
tion to the change in the aims and aspects of French paint. 
ing. ‘*Depuis quelques années,” says the ‘* Notice Sommaire,” 
‘‘nous assistons 2 un retour marqué vers les études sérieuseg, 
—vers la peinture historique et monumentale, dont le Jury Inter. 
national, en 1867, avait di constater l’abaissement en France, 
aussi bien que dans les autres pays d’Europe.” Monn. 
mental indeed are the great toiles displayed in the French 
section of the Beaux-Arts collection, and grim to a degree 
that renders the common-place of the English school a pleasant 
relief by comparison. There are not many examples of the in. 
decency which is a leading attribute of this year’s Salon, but 
there are several of the dreary, the terrible, and especially 
the cruel among historical, religious, and mythological episodes, 
The death of Charles XII. of Sweden, the massacre of the 
Helots, a dreadful scene of fighting between wounded French 
and Prussian soldiers after Waterloo, a ghastly picture of St. 
Sebastian presenting himself before Maximian and showing him 
the wounds in his breast, Tamar and Absalom nourishing their 
gloomy hate and ennui, the rebel angels carrying the standard of 
their revolt through the air, the plague at Rome, with the evil 
angel striking the fatal blows upon the door of the doomed, 
under the orders of the good angel ; Thisbe flinging herself upon 
the body of Pyramus, a frightful picture of the drinking of the 
blood of their victim by the young Roman conspirators in the house 
of Aquilius ; an “‘ Interdict,” the details taken from a chronicle of 
the eleventh century, and full of horror ; the corpse of Pope For- 
mosus placed in mockery on the Papal Throne, and questioned 
by Stephen VII.; Francis Borgia gazing on the corpse of the 
Empress Isabelle, the body of Ceesar carried to his house by three 
slaves ; these recur to one’s memory at random, among the pain- 
ful sights of the gallery. Some of these, and many other pictures 
whose subjects are equally disagreeable, are very finely painted ; 
but the public, considered en masse, are not art critics, and the 
cultivation of a taste for the cruel and the horrible, the familiar- 
ising of the people with the aspect of murder and blood, and 
death in its ghastliest forms and stages, are hardly wise, to say 
nothing of their being wholly wrong. A nightmare-like impres- 
sion of pain, misery, violence, terror, gaping wounds, and those 
consequences of death from which our hearts shrink most in fear 
and protest, is the strongest that remains from the French picture 
gallery. One has to set it forcibly aside to recall the fine por- 
traits, the beautiful landscapes, and the many delicate and fanciful 
genre pictures which are thrown into obscurity by the huge pro- 
ductions of the morbid and murderous monumental school. 

It is always pleasant to look at a Meissonnier, and one 
lingers all the longer in the corner occupied by this artist, 
whose works are so small and so pleasant, because their neighbours 
are so large and so repulsive. The ‘‘ Petit Poste de Grand’ 
Garde,” ‘‘ Les Deux Amis,” and the ‘‘ Portrait du Sergent” are 
old acquaintances, but one looks at them longer than at any 
other pictures there ; and next to them, at the works of M. Jules 
Breton, for the free natural life and the open airin them. ‘ La 
Glineuse ” and *‘ Les Pécheurs de la Méditerranée” are worth a 
whole gallery of such productions as ‘‘ La Peste i: Rome” and 
the death of Francesca and Paolo, with the murderer and his 
bloody knife vanishing through the doorway. It is difficult to 
avoid the appearance of presumption when dealing in the char- 
acter of a mere spectator with works of art on which persons of 
renown have expended much time and talent, but the truth is 
that the French collection inspires admiration, dislike, and 
regret, in equal proportions ; and having studied it, one is neither 
surprised nor offended by the pretty general comment which 
classes our English paintings among the “ niaiseries de ]’Art.” 
The ‘* English School” was summed up, in the hearing of the 
present writer, as ‘‘ La Reine, le Lord-maire, le ‘ Sunday-school,’ 
Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé,”—and somehow the satire sounded 
like praise. 

The much-praised Hungarian paintings do not disappoint 
the expectations of the visitor; they are sombre, romantic, 
interesting, and if one sees them after an inspection of the 
Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian pictures, their richness and 
depth of colouring are especially attractive, for the lack of both 
in the former is remarkable. Holland and Belgium are well repre- 
sented, and the Dutch and Belgian pictures are much appreciated 
by the French people. Among the Belgian collection are three really 
fine works of what the catalogue would call the ‘* monumental” 
order; they are the “Nous voulons Barabbas!” of Verlat, and 
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two others, of which the motives are much alike, in each supreme 
anxiety and suspense in the presence of inexorable power. One 
is by Wauters, and represents Mary of Burgundy imploring the 
pardon of the aldermen of Ghent for Hugonot and Humbercourt, 
her counsellors; the other is by De Vriendt, and represents 
Jacqueline of Bavaria interceding for her husband’s life with 
Philip the Good. These are profoundly interesting pictures. The 
first is full of life, movement, the heaving excitement of a brutal 
crowd,—the serene calm of the ‘‘ rejected of men ” is beautifully 
contrasted with the wild passion of the mob and the half-incredu- 
jous triumph of the popular favourite. The second and third are 
most impressive pictures ; one could not forget them even among 
the multitude. Several fine views of Antwerp and street scenes 
in that city of fierce and cruel, as well as artistic, renown, are of 
great merit. Does any one care much about modern Italian 
pictures? It seems unlikely, when one looks at the frivolous and 
conventional works that represent the ‘‘ school” here, for they are 
not more than pretty, and they make no impression upon the 
memory. It seems odd to come upon a dozen pictures by 
Signor de Nottis, who lives in Paris, and paints the Green Park, 
Trafalgar Square, the Bank of England, and other familiar sites, 
after a fashion on which he is not to be congratulated, and 
that is about the strongest effect produced by the collection. 
There is some wonderfully good painting of lace over satin in a 
picture called ‘* Raison d’Etat,” by Didioni, of Milan, which re- 


esthetic end, and has an immense deal to go through before he 
can form an adequate idea of its dimensions. The individual who 
has “done” the Rue des Nations, and taken in the plan of the 
Exhibition becomes so familiar with ‘‘ every variety of foreigners,” 
that he becomes incapable of surprise after the first few hours, 
and on his second day of it would not be disconcerted by meet- 
ing Mr. Peggotty’s ‘sharks and porkypines ” themselves. It is 
much better not to consult the catalogues, if one is only a fléneur ; 
they take the edge off one’s pleasure by their cold accuracy 
when they are accurate, and they irritate when they are 
not. It may be remarked also that we could dispense 
with the cards attached to the many beautiful objects that 
are sold, with the names of the fortunate purchasers upon 
them. It is not generally interesting that Lady G—— or the 
Countess of H—— has purchased such and such a vase or screen, 
and the name-card injures the appearance, and like Lindley 
Murray’s example, ‘‘ obscures the sense’ of the object. The pla- 
carding process is especially objectionable in the English porcelain 
departments, where the bits of pasteboard spoil the individual designs 
and materially interfere with the effect of the whole display. If this 
vulgar device were resorted to in the first instance to encourager 
les autres purchasers, it might surely now be abandoned, when 
Mr. Doulton and Mr. Gillow have nothing left to sell, and Chu 
Pao has not a bit of ceramic ware to his heathen name. The 
Chinese furniture is wonderfully decorated, and a screen in silver 





presents the Empress Josephine and Queen Hortense overwhelmed lisa rarely beautiful object ; but perhaps the bronze busts, all of 
with grief at the announcement of the intended divorce, | historical personages of that mysterious country which Arch- 
just made to them by the Emperor Napoleon, who is | deacon Gray has made real to us, calling it out of the world of 
deliberately walking off, with his back turned to the weeping, | phantoms for the first time, are the most seriously interesting 
half-fainting women. ‘The same subject is treated, with less | objects in the collection. The enormous cost of the porcelain 
technical skill, but more sympathy, by Pagliano, of Milan, who | and the cloisonnc’s enamels makes it almost heresy to deny their 
shows us Josephine in deep but decorous grief, and Napoleon, | beauty, but one ventures to be at least a schismatic on many 
with a countenance full of sorrow and misgiving, trying to con- | points of this kind, amid the conflicting artistic claims of the monster 
sole her. In the Italian gallery, as, indeed, in most of the others, | Exhibition. There is nothing in the Japanesecollection more beauti- 
there are several interesting portaits. A very large number of | fulin its way than the lacquered screen, with the cock and hen feed- 
Eastern subjects catch one’s eye in the long journey through the | ing, which is on view at the Bethnal Green Museum; but there 
galleries, but they have such a faculty for fatiguing the attention | are hundreds of objects as beautiful as that one, and the variety 
sooner and more thoroughly than any other class of subjects, that | and grace of them are as striking as their ingenuity and exquisite 
one would do well to avoid them, or at least to put them aside | finish. ‘The deep blue vases put all the other porcelain out of 
for a separate visit. The Spanish pictures are well worth | countenance, and the tables inlaid with jewelled flowers are un- 
seeing; they are not so sombre as those works of Spanish | surpassably beautiful. One does not care for the Japanese imita- 
artists which we had in London in 1862, and they are | tions of Western arts and industries, beyond observing that they 
full of character. ‘‘ Philip II. at Hampton Court,” by Leon y | are perfect, and that the Land of the Rising Sun contrives to get 
Escosura, is a curious glimpse, from the Spanish point of view, of | all the best of foreign civilisation, without losing any of the 
a story which we are accustomed to regard exclusively from the | good and beautiful of its own. The fldéneur among the 
English point ; and in the illustrations of Spanish life there isa|raw materials feels as much embarrassed as Mr. Toots 
mingling of stateliness and simplicity which sets these pictures | himself; he knows that all is very majestic, highly educa- 









apart. The Swiss landscapes are charming, and Bodmer’s paint- 
ings remain with one, especially the ‘‘Ménage de Roitelets,” 
which is a perfect gem. 

After the oil-paintings the water-colours, and then the engrav- 
ings, the enamels, the paintings on porcelain, the medallions, the 








tional, and of the deepest importance ; he bows to such testi- 
mony to the wealth of all nations, and the enterprise of their 
commercial classes ; but he gets it over with as little delay as 
possible. Passing on with a confused vision of samples, and 
especially of substances and fluids, in bottles enough to furnish 







architectural and scientific drawings, the contributions from | forth all the museums to which he has ever been taken 
China and Japan, from Persia and Tunis, from Haitiand Luxem-|in his childhood by relatives of imperfect sympathies, he 
bourg, from Uruguay, Peru, and the Republic of San Marino, | follows the multitude who want to see the diamonds, the 
And the sculpture! If anybody says he or she has seen the | dresses, the wonderful show of virti, the glass, the furniture, 
whole of these things, put him or her down as belonging to that | the marvellous machinery, the endless inventions, refinements, 
class which Canning defined by the example of the individual who | decorations of life, which fill the huge building, and overflow 
declared that he liked dry champagne,—the people “‘ who will | into the annexes. The splendour and variety of the jewels, the 
say anything.” In the Greek collection there are several fine | grand effect of the vast quantity in which they are displayed— 
busts, and two exquisitely-painted fans; the oil-paintings are quite | Sindbad’s valley might have been turned upside down and emptied 
insignificant. In the gallery appropriated to the United States, | out upon the Champ de Mars—and the elegant workmanship of 
we naturally look out with most interest for pictures whose , the combinations in which they are set, render them very inter- 
subjects are American, and are disappointed at finding studies in | esting; but the Dress Department is wearisome. Not the magni- 
Europe, generally common-place, and of the overdone order ; and | ficent shawls, they have art to recommend them ; not the lace, it 
genre pictures, singularly deficient in interest, more numerous | has a poetry of its own; but the gowns, and the things called 
than the characteristic works that we expect. There are, how- | “‘ confections,” which are always bewildering to the male mind, 
ever, some of the latter in front of which one lingers; among | and generally detrimental to the female form. An endless suc- 
them, Mr. Kensett’s ‘* White Mountains,” Mr. du Bois’ ‘“ View | cession of elaborate garments,—without the meaning which clothes 
on the Hudson,” Mr. Gifford’s ‘‘ New-England Cedars,” Mr. | have when they are worn,—and concerning whose price rumours 
Dehaa’s ‘‘ Niagara Rapids,” and Mr. Whittredge’s “‘ River Plate.” | are in circulation which, it is to be hoped, are the wildest fictions, 
If any one could ever have time to examine them thoroughly, the | is a spectacle from which one escapes as quickly as may be, not 
engraved cameos, with inscriptions in Arabic, exhibited by the | without observing how very like children posted on the wrong 























sata 


Bey of Tunis, would be worth careful inspection, and every one | 
Ought to make time to look at the Shah’s mosaic glove-boxes and 
snuff-boxes; they are marvels of minute workmanship, and 
delightfully harmonious colouring. 

When the galleries of the Beaux Arts are exhausted (and 
oneself with them), only a step over the threshold of the vast 
palace has been taken; the visitor has been introduced, like 
Andersen's duckling, ‘to the wide, wide world,” but by the 








side of a pastry-cook’s window women surveying unattainable 
finery can look. A great deal has been said about the beauty 
of the glass exhibited by English and Austrian ezposants, and 
it is all well deserved. Nothing can exceed the grace of the 
forms, the lustre, the elegance of the objects, or the taste and 
dexterity of their arrangement. The show leaves an impression 
of dazzling colour and brightness upon one’s mind as pleasurable 
as that produced by flowers. 
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After the more or less conscientious inspection of the in- 
terior has been performed, a tour of the structures in the 
‘*parc” will be found restful in comparison. Out in the 
open we may contemplate the poetry of lock-making, and 
the adaptation of tiles to an astonishing variety of purposes ; 
and we may follow in our fancy the ideal emigrant, as 
he transports to foreign climes an Alsatian house in brightly 
polished wood, with an external staircase, a painted and very 
pretty facade, and a stout balcony, with a real creeper 
actually twining itself about it. We may try a few 
hundreds of garden seats in succession, and decide in favour 
of one with a cunningly-contrived back of fern-leaves ; we may 
admire the porcelaine de Nancy, the black pottery with natural 
flowers, the huge Chinese monsters glistening and grinning in 
the sunshine ; the grown-up perambulators, fitted up in pale grey 
and pink, wherein ladies—and even gentlemen—make the tour 
of the ‘‘ parc” and the palaces, gravely drawn by smart young 
men in neat uniform ; we may walk from end to end of an ambulance 
train and a field hospital, and while admiring all the ingenuity and 
forethought these merciful things display, try vainly to escape from 
the image of them when death and agony, confusion, and the 
terrible haste of swift emergency are within their trim precincts. 
We may ascend the steps of the little building devoted to 
‘‘ Photoglyptie,” and see some wonderful reproductions of 
enamels, jewels, ironwork, and other antiquities, chiefly con- 
nected with the history of Old France ; and passing the stiff and 
ugly bronze fountain that disfigures the ‘ parc,” rest awhile in 
a lovely little summer-house, the windows of beautifully-engraved 
glass, the corners covered in with chintz of a charming de- 
sign—just the arbour for Aladdin’s garden—and contemplate a 
little plot of tobacco, cunningly planted round a kiosk which 
seems to contain samples of all the cigars in creation. Ata little 
distance there is a very imposing and elegant structure, in 
polished wood, of the Swiss chalet order, and over the entrance 
we read the word ‘‘ Foréts.” Under its roof and on its walls are 
specimens of the numberless uses to Which wood is turned in 
husbandry and every kind of industry. In a quiet nook near we 
find a stagey bit of rusticity, imitating an English labourer’s 
cottage, much idealised in every respect except its size—it is quite 
as little as life—and bordered by a garden consisting of a strip of 
sod, half-a-yard of clay, and two moribund rose-bushes. A deli- 
cious touch of realism is given by a four-post bed in the second 
room, covered with a patch-work quilt, an article which, being 
wholly unknown in France, fills the observers with sentiments of 
mingled wonder and aversion. 

Well placed, conspicuous, and easy of access is the very pretty 
cottage ornée, which contains the exhibits of the Société Protec- 
trice des Animaux, whose gaily-fluttering flag we salute with 
pleasure and respect. Admirably arranged, and appealing by 
every device of good-taste and explanation to the perception ; 
as well as to the pity of all comers, the ‘‘ exhibits” here are 
deeply interesting, and they bring a little consolation to those who 
suffer from the unbearable knowledge of the sufferings of the animal 
world. Here are the Babonneau bits, curbs, and bridles, “ pour 
adoucir le sort des chevaux ;” merciful methods of shoeing; the 
Bruneau mask, ‘‘ pour]’abatage du bétail,” which saves the creatures 
terror as well as needless pain ; numerous instruments for tooth- 
drawing, and for the deliverance of the smaller animals; books 
which explain the nature and the sufferings of the dumb creatures, 
—the ‘‘ Plainte des Chiens,” addressed to Sir Richard Wallace; 
treatises against the horrors of vivisection, beautifully illustrated 
stories of animal life, explanations of the value of birds to agri- 
culturists, specimens of those species of insects which are the 


farmers’ friends ; innumerable clever and humane inventions, all | 


lucidly explained to the least-educated comprehension. On a 
window-sill stands a row of natty and convenient-sized travelling- 
bags. What do they there? They are a boon to travellers 
who can neither bear to be parted from their pets, nor to 
subject them to the misery of the dog-van. Who does not 
know and sympathise with such people? who has not seen the 
timid lady, a transparently extra shawl with a suspicious bulge 
in it on her arm, who enters a railway-carriage with a depre- 
cating smile, effaces herself as much as possible in a corner, looks 
furtively at each of her travelling companions in turn, as though 
trying how his or her temper will ‘ bear,” is effusively ready 
with her ticket, and in an agony of impatience for the train to be 
off? Who has not watched the heaves of the contraband darling 
under that shawl, and shared the anxiety of its owner lest it should 
bark just as the guard comes to see that all’s right? Who does not 
know that the lady who belongs to that hidden and precious tyrant 
would let any male traveller smoke a cigar at one side of his 


ee 

mouth and a pipe at the other, and keep both the windows do 

from Paddington to Perth, if only he would connive at her smili 
| deception ? The travelling-bags mean peace of mind to this typica} 
| lady, and a good time to four-footed friends en voyage, for they are 
merely charmingly contrived and perfectly-ventilated cages, with 
| removable leather cases, which fall away from them at pleasure, when 
| the captives are quite comfortable. They are ordinary bags, to allap. 
pearance ; it would be no good to pinch them in hopes of a betray. 
ing squeak, the leather and the wires are solid; they are of an 
orthodox size ; nothing but too manifest care in the carrying of 
them can let the cat (or dog) out of the bag, while the perils of 
the platform have yet to be incurred. Nothing that we saw in 
Paris gave us more unalloyed pleasure than this invention, ang 
we are happy to inform all whom it may concern that the inscrut. 
table bags are to be had at Drevet’s, 166 Boulevard Sevastopol. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
caidadlbennes 
THE INTERNATIONALISTS AND THE GOVERNMENT, 
[To THe EpDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 

Str,—By the time that these lines are in print, Lord Beacons- 
field will be preparing to return from Berlin,—to return amid 
the insincere or ignorant plaudits of a few simple partisans, and 
the contempt and anger of the whole nation. When, some weeks 
ago, the English Prime Minister departed for the German capital, 
I was amongst the enthusiastic crowd at Charing Cross, and 
helped to cheer him as he started on his journey. But even then 
I could not help reflecting that our triumph was a triumph in 
anticipation, and that our champion was only putting on his 
armour. I had too much knowledge of foreign diplomatists— 
and of Mr. Disraeli—to be altogether easy in my mind about the 
future, and devoutly wished the ordeal well passed. And nowall 
my fears are realised. Everything has been surrendered to 
Russia. The English nation has been first befooled and then 
betrayed, and is now impudently asked to receive with honour 
the very man who is chiefly responsible for its losses and 
humiliation. 

I will not go over all the incidents of the last two years, but 
merely touch on one or two, to explain and justify my action 
therein. To begin with, I knew that Turkey was misgoverned— 
much as many other countries in Europe are—but I knew, also, 
that that misgovernment was due more to weakness than to evil 
intention. And while most anxious to see organic reforms intro- 
duced—such as were contained in the Midhat Constitution—I 
could never see why Turkey should, alone of all the European 
Powers, be subjected to outside interference, because of her in- 
ternal condition. I knew, moreover, that the weakness which 
induced the misgovernment was mainly attributable to that ex- 
ceptional and continuous interference, and consequently regarded 
that interference as not only unwarranted, but inexpedient. I 
saw, with every rational politician, that the disturbances in 
Turkey were promoted by the Three Emperors’ League, and 
were intended to pave the way for the establishment of a new 
Holy Alliance in Europe. But beyond all that, I must tell you 
that Turkey is one of the very few Powers in Europe whose 
maintenance (as a Power) 1 desire. Her rulers are corrupt 
and tyrannical,—so are the rulers of other countries. They can, 
however, be changed—as late events showed—with less social 
disturbance than is usual in Western nations. The Turkish 
people do not profess the same creed as we do, but 
their religion is a real, living, personal thing, animating their 
every-day works, and not like ours, a mere conventionalism, for 
profession on one day in seven. And finally, they are entrusted 
with—and heroically discharge—the great and sacred duty of 
offering resistance, in the interests of European liberty, to the 
sanguinary aggressions of the most despotic and cruel Power 
that ever blasted with its presence the fair face of God's beau- 
tiful universe. 

These observations will explain why, for the past two 
years, I bore my part in the anti-Russian movement. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s conduct throughout the early stages of the con- 
troversy was admirable. His right hand was tied by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s fanatical agitation, and his left by timid and treacherous 
colleagues. Yet he denounced the fables of the massacres, the 
intrigues of Russia, and the treachery of Servia, and stood up for 
treaty-rights, as against highwaymen’s rights. And such being 
the case, I did not hesitate to invite those with whom I have the 
honour to act to support the Government of Lord Beaconsfield 
in its policy on the Eastern Question. 





I pass over the incidents of those two years, with their Minis- 
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terial blunders, crises, and changes, and come to those of the last 
month. Lord Beaconsfield, with the country at his back and his 
policy emphatically endorsed, went to Berlin. His champion- 
ship of the liberties of Europe had made him the hope of the 
nations. The three despotisms of the North had robbed and 
plundered long enough. France was, indeed, in the dust; but 
here was the statesman who would make England, even in 
4 glorious isolation,” bar their further way,—in a word, the Eng- 
lish Prime Minister had become, partly through his own skill and 
firmness, and partly through the blunders of his enemies, absolute 
master of the situation. But hardly had he reached Berlin, when 
the country was startled by the publication of the Schouvaloff- 
Salisbury Agreement. The substance of this bargain had, indeed, 
been published a fortnight before, but had been formally dis- 
credited by our Foreign Minister. What said that Agreement, 
now known to be exact, binding, and authentic? Broadly, that if 
Russia would slightly modify her claims in Europe, and consent 
to an Anglo-Turkish combination in Asia, there would be an end 
of all differences between England and Russia. The country, I 
say, was startled, and from two causes. Firstly, by the discovery 
that the Government thought such terms could be made accept- 
able to the nation; and secondly, to find its representatives 
engaged in making secret agreements with Russia. Since then 
all the apologies of the Ministerialist and ultra-Ministerialist 
Press have failed to appease the anger of the people. They have 
been betrayed, and they know it, and are not to be “ gulled” by 
a string of pompous, but empty phrases. 

But the question remains,—How came the surrender to be 
made? Has Lord Salisbury—Lord Derby’s worthy successor— 
really obtained the ascendancy in the Cabinet? Has her Majesty 
yielded to the instigations of the German Emperor? Or does Lord 
Beaconsfield actually believe that Prince Bismarck could and would 
goto war in support of Russia? I cannotaccept any of these hypo- 
theses, and I know of none else that would be admissible. Lord 
Beaconsfield was the very man to understand the true nature of 
the settlements which he is reported to have agreed to at Berlin. 
Of Roumania I say nothing. She entered into a thieves’ compact 
with a dishonourable Power, and cannot complain if the violence 
to which she was a party be turned against herself. And after 
the experience of the last year and a half, it seems to me of little 
consequence whether, not only Bessarabia, but the whole of 
Roumania is held by the Czar of Russia, or by one of his creatures. 
The annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina by Austria is 
open to grave objections. Not only does it disturb the race- 
balance in the dual Empire, but brands the latter as a co-partner 
in the partition of Turkey, as if its fatal concurrence in the parti- 
tion of Poland lay not heavy enough on its shoulders. What 





Servia and Montenegro have done to entitle them to leniency | 
at the hands of the Porte, much less to reward from Europe, I | 
am unable to discover. Into the large question of Bulgaria I do 
not enter. I only say that Lord Beaconsfield must be aware of 
the vital importance of Sofia and Varna to any Balkan line of 
defence. In Asia, Russia does not recede an inch, even Batoum, 
the unconquered and unconquerable, being basely handed over, 
with its brave Lazes, to the tender mercies of the Czar. I venture | 
to prophesy that this infamous deed will remain for ever an in- | 
delible stain upon the escutcheon of England. As to this 
trumpery Convention, sprung upon us this week, by which we 
undertake to protect the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions, the whole 
thing is a sham, and is known as such by its principal author, 
Russia, Lord Beaconsfield knows quite well, has advanced as far 
into Asiatic Turkey as she wants at present. Her next step, 
India-wards, will be taken from the Persian and Affghanistan 
side ; and when she takes that step, England's possession of Cyprus 
will cause her no alarms. All these things being known to Lord 
Beaconsfield, the question comes back to us,—Why did he 
surrender? For myself, 1 frankly admit I cannot answer. I only 
know that he has surrendered, betraying the trust reposed in him 
by his countrymen, and wrecking his own reputation. For these 
things I care little. What moves me to pen these lines is the 
thought that he has flung away the great moral influence placed 
in his hands by civilised Europe, for its own purification and 
redemption, and has allowed its diplomacy to lapse again into the 
school of trickery, deceit, and selfishness.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Temple Club, July 10th. MAtLtMAN Barry. 





THE ACQUISITION OF CYPRUS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—I send you, for your amusement, the following extract from | 
“ Histoire de Venise,” par F. Valentin (Tours, 1852). The date | 


spoken of was 1489, when Queen Cornaro formally abdicated at 
Famagosta. Let us hope our new Othello will “‘ bring all Cyprus 
comfort,” and avert these evil omens :— 


“ L’occupation du royaume de Chypre produisit une révolution dang 
les meeurs de la métropole: les jouissances de Ja mollesse, la facilité 
d’acquérir des richesses attiraient dans cette ile une foule des patri- 
ciens, qui rapportaient ensuite dans leur patrie l’habitude de l’indolence 
et de la dépravation. Cet exemple eut des plus fich éq 8 
pour les meurs de la population en général: les vertus austéres des 
premiers temps de la République disparurent une a une, et la corrup- 
tion descendit jusque dans les dernitres classes du pouple.” (pp. 134, 
135.) 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Luke’s Vicarage, Nutford Place, W. 





B. H. Atrorp. 





HOLIDAYS FOR THE POOR. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to make known through youa 
very simple plan for giving innocent and invigorating pleasure to 
children growing up white and sickly in the crowded parts of 
London, like plants a long way from the window? It is so 
simple, and has proved so successful in the hands of one lady, 
that one wonders whether it really is a new discovery, or like 
some other great discoveries, only a finishing touch put to 
Nature’s preparations. This lady has written, for the use of 
friends, a short account of its details, from which I am allowed 
to make extracts. Her own words tell the story better than any 
others could do. Inasketch of the plan, before trying it, she 
says :— 

“My scheme is to get a certain number of children from the poor, 
overcrowded parts of London, say six, with one grown-up woman, 
either a Sister, or a poor, overworked drudge, or seamstress, or 
mother, or any one, to come to the country for a week. Changing 
thus every week during the two or three warm summer months 
we can ensure fifty poor young things enjoying themselves for 
once in their lives. Not that I want to limit it to once, on the 
contrary, I want it to become an established thing that every child 
shall have a yearly week’s holiday, lay in a stock of health for the rest 
of the year, and have a memory and a hope. This must not degenerate 
into a formal business, subscriptions, buildings, establishments, &c, 
All would be spoiled. I want the children to live in a cottage, have @ 
run in the fields or on the sea-shore, live only a little better than they 
do at home, feel themselves free of school, in communion with nature 
and the rest of humanity. I want every village to have a few rooms 
devoted to this object; every farmer’s wife to give a little food, milk, 
eggs, butter, scraps; the children, with their grown-up companion, to 
wash and clean their own rooms, &c. A number of little con- 
tributions will go a great way. The rich can help with money for 
the hire of the rooms, and the railway charges will be the chief ex- 
pense. Servants might be made to take an interest in it and assist. 
Young ladies might help to make them sightly, if their rags are too much 
tattered. They will go home better in health, lively in spirits, glad to 
take with them their little stock of nows, little treasures, shells, pebbles, 
a flower-pot with a real plant, horse-chestnuts, odds and ends of things 
that will amuse them the whole winter, which big houses throw away 
as too insignificant even to be given to their usual poor.” 


And in a paper dated a few months later, she thus describes its 
successful working :— 


“Fifty girls, from twelve to fourteen, and ten women, have had each 
a week’s holiday and enjoyed it very much. It was managed in this 
way: I took a small cottage close to our garden gate, belonging to a 
small inn on the road, close to the sea-side. This cottage contained two 
bed-rooms and one living room, and I engaged the landlady of the little 
inn to do all that was wanted for the children. She furnished bed and 


| table linen, cooked for them, and looked after their comforts. The house- 


keeping was managed as in my own house; I ordered the dinnor and 


| every other meal, and I had the tradespeople’s books every week, the 


landlady being, as it were, my housekeeper, and taking my orders, The 


‘children had tea and bread-and-butter for breakfast, a few biscuits 


between that and dinner, if hungry; a joint of meat or a stew, 
with potatoes and greens, and a plain pudding or fruit tart for din- 


‘ner. Tea at five, with bread and butter or jam—they preferred 


butter—and at night a biscuit. No wine or beer, excepting a 
glass of beer for the attendant woman. As long as the school holidays 
lasted, two of the Sisters who kept the school in Whitechapel came with 
them. They, poor things, wanted the change almost more than the 
children, so I had only six girls with them. Afterwards, when their 


| work began again, one woman came with seven girls. I conld not 


manage more, and I think it was a very good number; quite 
large enough to make a merry party, not so large as to split up 
and require more supervision, The women were either charwomen, 
washerwomen, or sempstresses—all known to the children and to 
the children’s parents, consequently there was mutual confidence, I 
am told that it was very pretty to see in London every child brought 
by its father and mother to the place of rendezvous, overy child care- 
fully scrubbed and brushed the night before, ‘all over,’ as they told me 


| with great pride, and each dressed cleanly, and as well as they could, 


some little girls having their week deferred to the next, as their mothers 


‘could not get them properly fitted out before. This suited me, as I 


particularly wished to avoid any semblance of this being a charity 
business, and I carefully impressed on their minds that they were all on 


| a visit to a friend, like other people. On the day appointed, the new 


batch left London by as early a train as possible, with return tickets, 
arrived early, and were received by the old batch as they landed, and all 
fourteen walked up the hill together. Then the combined forces had one 
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a 
cheerful dinner together, then the old ones showed the new ones their | large body of Liberals who are neither philo-Russian nor philo 
happy playing-greunds, their limits or bounds, and after tea the new | Turk, and who have been unable to go along with you, Sir, 


ones accompanied the home-going party to the steamer, they travelling | . . . . 
home with the morning’s return tickets, happy and joyous. Next week | 42 your views of the Eastern Question, should not be mis. 


the same was repeated, all the new-comers knowing every item of the | represented in your columns; and perhaps you will allow me 
programme beforehand. The expense of all this was very small, the | to say that the only results of the Congress which we do view 
chief item being the railway tickets. The hire of the cottage, suffi- | with chagrin, and with something more than chagrin, are those 


ciently furnished, the use of the inn kitchen fire, and the attendance of a ages : . 
the landlady was £1 a week; butcher, grocer, baker, milk, and vega- | Wherein Russia, in defiance of her own most solemn pledges, in 


tables, £30; travelling expenses (railway, flys, steamers from London | defiance also of the moral condemnation of Europe, and of the 
to Southampton and Calshot), £34. But I count the journey as also an | wishes of the inhabitants concerned, has been enabled to work her 


enjoyable part of the expedition. Calculating all together, every indi-|_. ee ei 
vidual cost £1 4s, 6d. for a full week’s enjoyment and change of air.” | will, by appropriating the territory of = ally to whom she had 
| expressly guaranteed it, and by annexing, in whole or in part, g 


No comment is needed (beyond that which every mother's expe- | tribe which on every ground of blood, of religion, and of previous 


rience will supply) upon the touching beauty of this little story. | history, must view her rule with detestation. ‘These are acts 


Its happy author does not want help for her own plan, she only | _,. . ‘ : diti 
wishes others to know how cheaply and easily they may do| which history will characterise as they deserve, and it is deeply to 


likewise | be regretted that England should have gone out of her way to 

: | promise beforehand that she would use no weapons to oppose 

May I = ae 7 who cannot og - — ” = me | them but those which she knew already would be powerless. Peace 

ite cane tee's nlp tecgey beng po pe tn scape Now | San eon puseinnet, tut te Chose eg _ceapunen . bas Goon gas 

that the summer is coming on, will not some kind country people so at oe of that which gives peace its truest value. 
a ; | —I am, Sir, &c., 

open to such little guests the paradise of a garden or a farmyard, The Knoll, Harrow, July 8th. 


and at the same time, light up their own homes with the bright- i . 
P.S.—Since the above was written, the news has come of the 


ness which nothing but childhood can give? Poor children give Z . 
80 little trouble, and few servants would grudge that little for the | CCupation of Cyprus, and of the assumption by England of the 
pleasure of having a child about the house.—I am, Sir, &c., protectorate of the whole of the Ottoman dominions in Asia. The 
48 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. C.E. Srernen. | deed and the way of doing it may be either right or wrong, but 
in view of its overwhelming importance and the unfathomable 
responsibilities which it involves, perhaps you will allow me to 
tell again a story which I have told recently. It is difficult to find 
; Shape pee anything more apposite :—It is related of Mahmud the Ghazne- 
Srr,—In a letter with the above heading, in last week's Spectator, | vide, the great Turkish conqueror of Central Asia. Soon after the 
Mr. Malcolm MacColl calls upon me to justify my statement in conquest of Persia, a caravan was cut off by robbers in one of its 
the Pall Mall Gazette, that he had said in a letter recently pub- | gogerts, and the mother of one of the merchants who was killed 
lished, “ Give Turkey in Asia a Christian rule, and all will be | went to Ghazni to complain. Mahmud urged the impossibility 
right.” These words, he goes on to say, are an ‘ absurdity which | of keeping order in so remote a part of his territories, when the 


I have been good enough to invent for him;” they are not, he | woman boldly answered, “Why, then, do you take countries 


wig whe : og ‘ . ? 
a 9 vested sense; he sever ie them, waned my | which you cannot govern, and for the protection of which you 
words which even a perverse ingenuity could torture into such a | must answer in the Day of Judgment ?” 








R. Bosworrn Smit. 


JOURNALISTIC FAIRNESS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 





Pavotuta cvveTtoist. 





meaning.” 
I confess at once that I have put myself in the wrong. I quoted | 
from memory,—a thing which ought never to be done where it is THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


possible to avoid it, and I hereby frankly and fully apologise to | (To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Mr. MacColl for not having convinced myself at the moment of ; Srr,—‘‘ An English Liberal” introduces into his last letter the 
writing that the words I attributed to him were what I believed | name of Mr. Knight. It is done deftly, and is, no doubt, intended 
them to be,—his exact words, without subtraction and without | to suggest a very special contrast, to the detriment of the Free 
addition. But having done this at the outset, I fear I cannot go Church. Suppose we state the contrast thus,—one Church makes 
further, and admit that I have in any degree misrepresented what | haste to receive into its communion a man whose chief claim te 
he did say. After reading his somewhat sweeping disclaimers | notoriety is that he shared with Norman Macleod and Dr. Wallace, 
alike of the matter and form of what I had attributed , of Edinburgh, the honour of being called upon by his presbytery 
to him, I began to think that I must have _ been to explain some anibiguous utterances ; another Church sets itself 
the victim of some strange hallucination. I looked back with | to determine whether teaching which notoriously contravened the 
something like trepidation for the letter from which, up to that traditional faith of all the Scottish Churches should be condemned 
moment, I had believed that I had quoted the ipsissima verba, and | or allowed, and after much anxious thought, decides in favour of 
in the Times of June 17th, in a letter signed by Mr. MacColl, I | liberty. Which is the nobler spectacle? To me it seems that the 
found the following words :—‘‘ Let the supreme power cease to | Free Church has rendered to Biblical criticism a service which the 
be Mussulman, and then Mussulmans and Christians may enjoy Established Church never has rendered, and cannot now render. 
equal rights, and live in peace and harmony side by side in the , She has lifted the nation to the higher platform.—I am, Sir, &c., 
same village, as they now do in British India and in the Russian | A Lonpon Scot. 
Empire.” | 
1 leave it to your readers, I might almost say, I leave it to Mr. | 
MacColl himself, to determine whether the ‘‘ most perverse in- | (TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”}) 
genuity ” can extract any other meaning from these words than 





MANCHESTER AND THIRLMERE. 


S1r,— Will you allow me a very few lines for a reply to “J. C.’s” 
that which I drew from them? At all events, I think I should | second letter ? 

be justified in the opinion of your readers—who, I am aware, do As to my assertion that the Thirlmere Bill did not pass on 
not agree with me in their general views of the Eastern Question its merits being a quibble :—The preamble of the Bill, as intro- 
—in the comment which I ventured to make, and which I now | duced by the promoters, based the case of necessity upon tke 
repeat, in more general terms, on Mr. Malcolm MacColl’s panacea, | wants of 800,000 persons living in Manchester and its immediate 
Can anything, I asked, more clearly show the fundamental mis- | neighbourhood ; the preamble, as transformed by the Committee, 
conception under which such men have all along been working ? | Upon the wants of a population which may, within their definition 
If the Jews enjoy ‘equal rights” with their Roumanian or | of its limits, be twice as numerous. The Bill was sanctioned by 
Servian masters ; if the Poles, deprived in great measure of | the Select Committee on the merits of the altered preamble, not 
i Gan ork sed Mite eal Wee Se tanaong* Gi | Gon, eeneundenabendinanens tate wamenntogeentanans 

’ | ’ 
their Russian masters, then may the Lazes, the Armenians, and of necessity requisite to justify the granting of the powers sought 
the Bulgarians hope to do the same, under similar circumstances, for. I quite understand the provision made for the sufficieat 
—then, but not till then. | supply of Manchester itself, but this provision cannot alter the 
ae oan is good enough to say that he can understand , Pye ened "4 — meg in the preamble. I ep “er 

‘‘the chagrin of those who are watching the natural result of I understand the difference between ‘‘ contour” and ‘level. 
their infatuated policy in the partition of Turkey at the Congress | I know that the contour of Thirlmere will be much injured by the 
at Berlin.” What I, or what Mr. MacColl may feel, is a matter | proposed alteration of its Jevel, whatever landscape gardeners 
of infinitesimal importance to every one but to ourselves ; but it | may think about the matter. 


is a matter of considerable importance that the views of that | I am familiar enough with the calculations made as to the 
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effect of drawing off so much water in such a time, but this de- 
pends in practice on the available rainfall, and the amount of 
compensation water which will eventually have to be given, and 
on both these points persons well able to judge think the 
promoters bave reckoned without their host.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. C, 





ST. AUGUSTINE, OF CANTERBURY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Perhaps I may be allowed, while thanking you for your 
favourable notice of my ‘‘ Chapters of Early English Church 
History,” to disclaim all intention of disparaging our first Arch- 
bishop. I was, indeed, specially desirous of expressing a higher 
estimate both of the man himself and of the results of his mission 
than the one given by Dr. Hook; and I thought I had suc- 
ceeded in doing so. The few words quoted by your reviewer from 
pp. 95-96 would certainly of themselves form no “ fit epitaph for 
the founder of English Christianity.” But there is a good deal 
more in the near context of the former quotation, which concludes 
thus :—‘‘ Whatever his shortcomings, Augustine, of Canterbury, 
was a good man, a devout and laborious Christian worker, who 
could, and did, face threatening difficulties and accept serious 
risks in loyalty to a sacred call,—a missionary whose daily con- 
duct was a recommendation of his preaching, who could impress 
and convince men of various classes in a Teutonic people that had 
little in common with his Italian antecedents; who, as Arch- 
bishop, did his duty, as he read it, with all his might, if not with- 
out mistakes and failures, such as we may be tempted to judge 
more harshly than they merit; who, acting thus, accomplished 
more than appears at first sight, in that he originated so much of 
the work which was to make England Christian.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Christ Church, Oxford, July 8th. W. Brignt. 

[We must be permitted to retain our opinion that Canon 
Bright fastens a little too much on the ‘‘ shortcomings,” ‘ mis- 
takes and failures,” to use his own words, of Augustine.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





TRAJAN IN DANTE. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In the review of Canon Bright's ‘‘ Early English Church 
History,” you refer to the ‘‘ legend embedded in the ‘ Purgatorio’ 
to the effect that the soul of Trajan passed into Gregory the 
Great.” This must bea slip of the pen. In the “‘ Purgatorio” 
(canto x.), Dante, according to the commentators, refers to the 
story told by Ser Brunetto, that St. Gregory, in admiration of 
the self-denial and justice of Trajan, prayed God to take the soul 
of the Pagan Prince out of hell. St. Gregory gained a “ great 
victory,” the soul of the Emperor was delivered ; but the Pope 
had to bear, during his life, the penalty of his presumption. He was 
afterwards always ill with fever and side-ache.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, July 8th. A. L. MayHew. 

[We believe that we were in error.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE REFLEX EFFECT OF ACTING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In the hope that the line of thought indicated in the 
article on “‘ Reflex Effect of Acting ” (Spectator, June 29th) may 
be followed up by some one with leisure and opportunity for 
observation, I beg to enclose the following extract from D’Israeli’s 
‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” article “‘ Tragic Acting,” as a slight 
instalment, which may be of use, and is certainly of interest :— 
‘The memoirs of Mdlle. Clarion display her exalted feeling of 
the character of a sublime actress; she was of opinion that in 
common life, the truly sublime actor should be a hero or 
heroine off the stage. ‘If I am only a vulgar and ordi- 
nary woman during twenty hours of the day, whatever effort 
I may make, I shall only be an ordinary and vulgar woman in 
Agrippina or Semiramis during the remaining four.’ In society 
she was nicknamed the ‘ Queen of Carthage,’ from her admirable 
personification of Dido, in a tragedy of that name.” The point 
raised is of great ethical value, and would well repay thoughtful 
attention.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. F. 


THE SENSE OF TIME. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have not had the advantage of reading Mr. Romanes’ 
article on ‘*The Sense of Time,” which you criticise, but 
apparently he does not remark upon one reason why time seems 
to pass more quickly as we grow older. Gibbon points out, in 
one of the notes to the ‘Decline and Fall,” that each year of 


our life occupies a less proportion of the whole duration of our 
consciousness—perhaps one-sixth to a child of ten, and one- 
sixtieth to a man of sixty-five—and hence it appears to us rela- 
tively shorter. Beyond this, is not Mr. Romanes’ opinion some- 
what confirmed by this,—that during our adult life, time appears 
long to us in proportion to the unfamiliarity of the events 
occurring in it? It must, I think, be the experience of others, as 
well as of myself, that the short holidays in the course of a some- 
what monotonous life appear far longer than the time spent in 
routine work ; and this is, I believe, quite independent of any 
looking forward to the end of these vacations, but proportioned 
to the number of unusual events crowded into them.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. R. Gasquet. 


[Our own experience is that holidays, being usually too short 
for what we want to crowd into them, appear to fly even more 
rapidly than the times of routine work, and that this was still 
more the case in childhood.—Ep. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 


BELL’S SELBORNE.* 


GiLtBert WuitE is the only man whose writings on natural 
history have distinctly elevated him to the position of a classical 
author, and his work has run through a greater number of editions 
than any other on the same subject, whether in our own or any 
foreign language. Recent events show that its reputation is 
still on the increase. Besides stereotyped reissues, no fewer than 
three separate and handsomely got-up editions have appeared 
within as many years, and the Natural History of Selborne, day 
after day, charms an ever-widening circle of readers. Why this 
should be the case is by no means obvious. We all know that 
books have their fates, and so forth, but it is not easy to explain 
the lasting and growing popularity of a series of letters, written 
professedly with a very limited scope, the limits of which are 
seldom transgressed, and addressed by a quiet country clergyman 
to two correspondents—friends we can scarcely call them, for he 
had but few opportunities of meeting and knowing them intimately 
—while they, though by no means common-place men in their 
day, have assuredly failed to attain more than a respectable position 
in science or literature. Pennant’s many volumesare still consulted, 
it is true, with advantage by antiquarians and naturalists of an 
antiquarian turn of mind—some of them have reached several 
editions—but no one would think of ranking their author high as 
a zoologist or an archeologist. Daines Barrington is still less 
known to this generation. His contributions to the Philosophical 
Transactions are of little value, and his Miscellanies are seldom 
disturbed on the dusty shelf where they repose in our libraries. 
Though both these writers made a figure in the great world of 
their time, they are now chiefly remembered as White's corre- 
spondents, and probably most readers of White are wholly in- 
different as to which of them was the original recipient of the 
Selborne letters. 

We despair of arriving at a solution of the puzzle, but an attempt 
to solve it is worth making, and we shall begin by comparing 
these letters with the only contemporary book with which, from 
the nature of the subject, comparison is possible,—that of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Though Goldsmith was White’s junior by some 
eight years, he had wandered over a great part of Europe, and of 
course had enjoyed opportunities of seeing far more of the works 
of nature than had ever fallen to thelot of White, who apparently 
never set foot out of England. No one can doubt Goldsmith's 
claim to recognition as an English classic. As poet, as 
humourist, as essayist, he stands and will always stand 
conspicuous, fully justifying in those respects what his 
celebrated epitaph says of him. His History of the Earth 
and of Animated Nature was begun in 1769, two years after 
the commencement of White’s correspondence with Pennant, and 
in the very year in which White first wrote to Barrington. The 
book appeared in 1774, when the former was all but concluded, 
and the monographs of the British Hirundines (undoubtedly the 
most engaging of White’s productions) had been penned for com- 
munication to the Royal Society. One author could not have 
been influenced by the other. Goldsmith’s book, says a biographer, 
was ‘‘one of the most profitable of his literary undertakings.” 
We know it was at once popular beyond anything of the kind 


* The Natural History and Antiquities of Setborne, in the County of Southampton. 
By the late Rev. Gilbert White, formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Edive 
by Thomas Bell, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c., Professor of Zoology in King’s College, 
London. 2 vols. London: Van Voorst. 1877. 
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before published, and it was for years afterwards read by thou- 
sands who never heard of White’s name. But who now reads it? 
Who could now conscientiously edit it without having to add notes 
which, at the foot of every page, would expose the author's 
childish credulity where caution, to say the least, was required, 
and his silly hesitation where all was plain ; which would contra- 
dict his most positive assertions, and would tear to tatters his 
most confident deductions? ‘The sublime, vivid, versatile genius 
of Goldsmith was altogether out of place in natural history, as well 
as in history proper. He had not the scientific use of his imagi- 
nation, though he was a doctor of medicine, and therefore had 
nominally received a scientific education. He failed to under- 
stand and therefore could only travesty Buffon, and the man who, 
on so many subjects, ‘‘ wrote like an angel,” could not touch the 
works of Nature without deforming them. 

Now to consider White’s followers, as they are commonly 
accounted. It has long been a fashion for good-natured reviewers 
to say of almost any new book on observational natural history 
that the author has studied in his school, and to prophesy the 
success of a work which has been written, they declare, on the 
model of Selborne. When we look further into such volumes, 
although,— 

“ Plants, trees, and stones they note, 

Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things,” 
we find them to have but little in common with it, save the 
general subject. Their authors are frequently men who have the 
gift of writing agreeably, they are generally accurate, and they 
have often been good naturalists; but that avails them not. 
Knapp’s Journal of a Naturalist is certainly entertaining, and is 
an excellent imitation, as the author evidently intended it to be, 
of White’s calmer manner. The neatly expressed results of Mr. 
Knox’s Sussex Rambles are often marked by a singular degree of 
philosophic perception. Kingsley’s Prose Jdylls are good examples 
of brilliant word-painting. Charles St. John’s books of High- 
land sport and natural history are spirited, beyond all doubt, but 
they contain hardly more than the rough observations of an intel- 
ligent hunter. Bishop Stanley's few portraitures are exquisitely 
painted, but his busy life left him scant time for studies in which 
he would have unquestionably excelled. Broderip’s lore, humour, 
and facility of illustration do not compensate for the lack of per- 
sonal observation, caused by alike want of leisure, which his books 
betray. Newman’s Lctters of Rusticus amaze us by their mingled 
knowledge and ignorance. But the best of these authors comes not 
near White, and we can name no other, for Waterton somehow 
contrives to jar our feelings ; he was combative, he was a man (no 
blame to him for that, however) who had a grievance, or rather a 
succession of grievances, and truthful and animated as was every- 
thing he wrote, it was written in a very different spirit from that of 
Gilbert White. 

That White was not only all that is meant by the phrase ‘‘a 
scholar and a gentleman,” that he was an accurate observer of 
everything included in the term ‘natural history,” and a philo- 
sopher of no contemptible profundity, is indeed evident. But 
it seems as though the combination of these qualities would 
not necessarily give him that superiority over all other com- 
petitors in the same field which he unquestionably possesses. 
The charm of his writings must lie elsewhere, but we confess we 
seek its seat in vain. The new letters, for which we have to 
thank Professor Bell, in the present edition exhibit all the char- 
acteristic excellences of those with which we have been so long 
familiar, showing that they were never dressed up for publication, 


commenting, whether favourably or unfavourably, on the works 
of others ; but his criticisms always show the most delicate tact, 
and he invariably wrote as one who knows what he says is true, 
and is not ashamed to say it. 

The new letters, mentioned above, make up about two-thirds 
of Professor Bell’s second volume, and they place his edition apart 
from all others. With a few exceptions, they are now published 
for the first time, and the interest they possess is at least as great 
as that inspired by the original Natural History of Selborne, which 
(without the Antiquities) they almost equal in bulk. In some 
respects they are more interesting, for we here have displayed much 
of the author’s domestic relations, before unknown to us. It might 
have been safely presumed that all the traits of his personal 
character which such letters might contain, would be of a kind 
to raise our admiration of him, and this proves to be the cage, 
We find in these new letters all the qualities of our old favourites, 
—their graceful style, their earnest diction, their scrupulous cor- 
rectness as to fact, their sound reasoning. The old-world fragrance 
they exhale is one that gives no surfeit, and the insight we gain 
into bygone habits is not small. They are all, however, of more 
recent date than his acquaintance and the beginning of his corre. 
spondence with Pennant, and concerning the earlier part of 
White's life we are still left in much ignorance, for though the 
editor has doubtless done his best to collect all that can be 
gathered of his author’s career, between his birth in 1720 and 
1767, when he began to write to Pennant, the materials are too 
meagre to furnish a memoir worthy of the name. We must say 
that as a biographer Professor Bell does not shine. The facts he 
has to deal with are not numerous, but he has laid them before 
us in a confusing way, and in treating the White pedigree he 
seems to have got into the condition which schoolboys call ‘‘mixed.’, 
However, that is a small matter, and we learn some things of 
interest from the memoir. One of them is that in his younger 
days, White was attached—it does not appear whether he was 
engaged—to Miss Hester Mulso, the lady who afterwards 
achieved literary celebrity as Mrs. Chapone. Professor Bell 
asserts,-with some probability, that it was the disappointment 
thus caused that led White to remain a bachelor. We have also 
a humorous story, vouched for by one of his nephews, which is 
entirely new. His old servant came to him one day, and said, 
‘‘ Please, Sir, I’ve been and broke a glass.”—‘ Broke a glass, 
Thomas! How did you do that ?”—* I'll show you, Sir.” So 
he went and brought a wine-glass, which he threw on the floor, 
saying, ‘‘ That’s how I broke it, Sir.” —‘* There, go along Thomas, 
You are a great fool,” said his master ; and then muttered, ‘ And 
I was as great a one, for asking such a foolish question.” 

It is well known that Professor Bell has occupied himself for 
many years in preparing this edition, and he, of all men, is per- 
haps the fittest editor to be found for the work. But we cannot 
refrain from saying that we are a little disappointed in the way 
he has discharged his office. He is, of course, an enthusiastic 
admirer of White, but he seems to have been ashamed of showing 
his enthusiasm. We could well have had the number of foot- 
notes increased, for Professor Bell’s foot-notes are straight to the 
point. The natural danger which an editor of Selborne incurs is 
that of overloading the text and airing his own knowledge,—or 
in one notable case, we may say his ignorance. There is no 
chance of Professor Bell being charged with this. On the con- 
trary, there are many passages which certainly require a few words 
of explanation, where none is vouchsafed. We suspect that this 
reticence may have been caused by a terrible example of recent 





and that it was White’s habit to write to his most intimate friends 
and relations just as he addressed his stately correspondents in | 
London. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that any one may advance 
knowledge by being simply a good field-naturalist, neglecting what 
others have observed and recorded before him. The men who 
thus fight for their own hand, premeditatedly sneer at those who , 
read books, and undervalue or ignore the observations of others, 
are oftenest those who complain most bitterly of the neglect 
which they declare they themselves suffer. ‘There have been 
many of this class, and the chiefest among them was Waterton, 
whom it is not invidious to name, seeing that his merits in other 
respects are so transcendent. Some of White's superiority to all | 
his imitators inay be safely ascribed to his thorough knowledge 
of the literature of natural history existing in his day. There 
seems to be scarcely a biological work of any value which he 
had not read, and he was evidently at pains to keep himself up to 
the mark as new ones appeared,—doubtless assisted in this by his 
brother Benjamin, a successful bookseller and publisher in 
London. Unassuming as he always was, he never abstained from 


occurrence. With one single exception, all the male editors of 
White have been more or less sound naturalists. It was reserved 
for an editor who is only a naturalist by popular repute to 
add as notes to this incomparable production a mass of clippings 
from a sporting newspaper which had nothing to do with the 
subject, and consisted, for the most part, of what we shall not 
scruple to call vulgar twaddle. The gravest complaint we can 
make against Professor Bell is that his volumes have a very in- 


| different index, and no table of contents, that we may find our 


way about them. Nevertheless, we are willing to condone this 
offence, in consideration of the new matter he has given us,—nay, 


| more, we heartily thank him for it. 


Professor Bell doubtless had his reasons for the arrangement 
of the new letters he has adopted, but we think it a pity that the 
correspondence between Gilbert White’s brother, John, and 
Linneus was not interpolated with the letters of Gilbert to 


' John, for then any one might see clearly the extent to which the 


latter was indebted to the former’s information and hints. It 


| should also be noted that some of the other letters are mis- 


| 


placed,—for instance, that of Thomas White to Gilbert (ii, 
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p. 180), in order of date should follow Gilbert’s to his 
nephew, Samuel Barker (ii, p. 113), and that of Gilbert 
to another nephew (ii., p. 143) should come after Samuel 


Barker’s to his uncle (ii., p. 151). But these are minor im- 
rfections. The letters, as a whole, are delightful, and there is not 
one of them that we could afford to lose. Most interesting among 
them are the thirty-one from Gilbert to John, extending over some 
years, from the time when the latter was chaplain at Gibraltar to 
his death. To all naturalists it must be a matter of regret that 
the manuscript Fauna Calpensis, which John composed, has dis- 
appeared ; but we think Professor Bell might have printed the 
introduction to it, which he says is in his possession.* After John 
White’s death, his widow came and lived with Gilbert at Selborne, 
where her son ‘* Jack” had before been domiciled, and there are 
no more pleasant passages in the book than those which show 
the old bachelor uncle’s care of the boy whose education had 
been entrusted to him, Jack was a promising lad, and his parents’ 
consignment to him of shirts and sweetmeats is thankfully re- 
corded by his uncle. Soon after, he took the measles, and 
occasioned a little anxiety, though the attack was a mild one, and 
apparently required little more than alleviation, which was effected 
by balm-tea. Recovering, he made himself useful, in return for 
instruction in the classics, by acting as his uncle’s amanuensis, 
and even the laming of his uncle’s horse did not ruffle the good 
man’s temper. But Gilbert White’s amiable character is also 
shown in the correspondence with his sister's son, the Sam Barker 
before mentioned, though on this we have no space to bestow, 
Entertaining also are the letters which passed between him and 
Churton, a young Fellow of Brasenose. But perhaps the most 
instructive of all is the correspondence begun by Marsham, the 
Norfolk arboriculturist, and only closed by White’s death, in 1793. 
Selborne was recommended to Marsham by his neighbour William 
Windham, of political fame and bull-baiting proclivity. It 
became at once, as he says, his ‘‘ favourite book,” and he wrote 
toitsauthor. The series of letters is unfortunately imperfect, two 
of White’s being missing, victims possibly of some autograph 
collector’s misdeeds. The mutual esteem which (though they 
never met) sprang up between these two men is shown by White’s 
exclaiming, ‘‘O, that I had known you forty years ago!”—an 
indeed, with some indications of a slightly warm temper, so 
opposite to White’s, it is plain that Marsham was worthy of the 
exclamation. We cannot refrain from quoting a few passages 
revealing one strong bond of sympathy between them, and one 
that does honour to both. Marsham writes (ii., p. 283) :— 


“ As i find by your Book, you was formerly a Sportsman, i conclude 


you love dogs, so i may tell you an history of a favourite bitch of mine. | 


I destroyed her first litter of whelps; her 2d litter she laid in a secret 
place. These i also destroyed; her 3d she layed in a large cony-burrow 
over a furlong from the house, and quite out of sight: could human 
wisdom do more?—She went a hunting with a partner dog, & i 
chastised them, the partner first: for every lash i gave it, she cried, as 
if suffering herself. When I whipped her, she did not cry once. Was | 


not this feeling more for her friend than herself? & is not this a proof | 


of more exalted friendship than you have ever known in the human 
Tace ?” 
And White in reply says (ii., p. 286) :— 

“ Tho’ I have long ceased to be a sportsman, yet I still love a dog ; and | 
am attended daily by a beautiful spaniel with long ears, and a spotted 
nose & legs, who amuses me in my walks by sometimes springing a | 
pheasant, or partridge, and seldom by flushing a woodcock, of late 
become with usa very rare bird.” | 
To which Marsham rejoins (ii., p. 295) :— | 

“As you have left off sporting I hope you will not think me too | 
cynical, if i wonder that a rational creature can make the chief pleasure 
of his life to consist in causing, and seeing harmless creatures in the 
agonies of death. The poulterer’s killing-boy and the Lamb-butcher, 
follow their trade, and perhaps with pity ; the Nobleman’s and gentle- | 
man’s, is clear pleasure: from causing pain and death.” 

After all, it is perhaps White's real and tender love of the animal | 
kingdom that is the true secret of the marvellous popularity of | 
his writings for though many will not avow it, and there are 
still more who are unable to express it, this feeling is strong 
Within an increasing majority of mankind. If so, it may 
serve to explain the curious fact that issue after issue of 
his book obtains a sale in America, where scarcely a plant 
or an animal that he mentions can be known to its readers. | 
With the exception of toads and frogs, his aversion to which, 
though not unaccountable, seems so strange to his present editor, 
—himself, it must be remembered, a distinguished herpetologist,— | 
White seems to have had the greatest sympathy with his fellow- 
creatures, and this (as the whole tone of his writings shows) | 





* We may also remark that no notice is taken of the journal kept by White, | 
Which was in existence some thirty years ago, when Jesse printed some extracts | 
from it in his Gleanings. Can this have since disappeared, or is it reserved for | 
Some future editor to publish this great store of observations ? d 


because they were his fellow-creatures. He looked on the handi- 
work of the God he worshipped, and it was good in his eyes. 
It may be that had he lived in these days, the influence of early 
training might have been too strong for him to accept the theory 
of evolution; but it is certain that if any naturalist should be 
pervaded by feelings of humanity, it is the evolutionists. And 
we are happy in knowing that the chief of that school has never, 
in any of his numerous writings, said one word in disparagement 
of those feelings. In this respect, as in the high value he has 
taught us to set on the practice of observation, and in the patient 
discharge of his duty as an observer, no naturalist has ever 
approached the author of the Natural History of Selborne, save he 
who has in these respects surpassed him, for the truest of Gilbert 
White’s followers, and the ablest exponent of his method, is Mr. 
Charles Darwin. 





MR. COLQUHOUN’S TRANSLATION OF “ FAUST.”* 


Tuts is nearly the most unequal bit of translation we have 
ever seen, In some portions it is rude to ugliness, and in 
others powerful and pathetic beyond the mark of any other 
translation we know. When we read Mr. Colquhoun’s render- 
ing of Goethe’s touching “dedication” and his “chorus in 
Heaven,”—which last, by the way, no Englishman should 
attempt, since Shelley’s genius solved the hard problem of 
turning it into English,—when, again, we turned to his 
translation of Faust’s magnificent curse,—when we read his 
version of Faust’s eloquent invocation of the Spirit of the Earth, 
| and that spirit’s own account of her activity,—we thought we had 
| got here merely one of the many not exactly incapable, but half- 
| mechanical, translators who cannot see how lamely their version 
| halts afterthe noble original. But when we turned from the opening 
| of the play to its close, and read the scenes in which the tragedy 
| of Margaret's fate are delineated, our impression was very much 
| altered. Here we found genuine passion, pathos, simplicity, 
|—just the qualities of the great original. The scene with the 
| rude but honest Valentine, the scene where the Evil Spirit in the 
| Cathedral haunts Gretchen with its suggestions of despair, and 
| the scene in the prison where Faust in vain endeavours to exert 
| his influence over Margaret’s wandering and distracted heart to 
| make her fly with him, are translated by Mr. Colquhoun with un- 
exceptional force and beauty, though not altogether in a way to 
| make us forget the very rough and often faulty workmanship of the 
‘earlier parts of the play. As far as we can see, it is the deep 
/ human interest in the tragic part of Faust which has fascinated 
Mr. Colquhoun, while the speculative magic, and the hunger for 
universal experience, of the early parts, are only dealt with 
‘for the sake of the rest. Now and then, indeed, in the earlier 
| part of the play, he gives us a spirited scene. ‘The holiday scene 
_ before the city gate is full of life, but even there the translation 
is injured in several places by inverted forms of speech, and old- 
fashioned words which no ordinary reader would understand. 





| Let us take a specimen :— 


| « Young Tradesmen—Apprentices.—Why then out there ? 


Others.—It’s making for the keeper's lodge, we are. 
The First.—But rather to the mill, we take our way. 
An Apprentice.—’T were better to the water-house, I'd say. 
A Second.—The road out there is not a pretty one. 
The Rest.—What, then, dost thou? 
A Third.—The others will I join. 
A Fourth.—Up to Buarg-Dorf, say I ; for meet with there 
The prettiest girls, you do, the best of beer, 
And brawls, too, may you have at primest pace. 
A Fifth.—You jolly blade! 
Does your hide itch a third time to be frayed ? 
I won't go there ; I’m frightened at the place. 
A Maid-Servant.—No! no! for me, back to the town I go. 
Another.—We'll find him at yon poplars, that I know. 
The First.—And no great luck for me should that betide, 
For ever is he dangling at your side ; 
Only with you he dances on the plot, 
Fine sport for you! to me it matters not! 
The Other.—He’s not alone to-day, right sure ai I, 
‘Curly,’ he said, would keep him company. 
Student.—Zounds! at what pace the lusty wenches stride! 
We'll give them convoy, brother, at their side, 
A jug of good strong beer—a biting pipe— 
Girl well rigg’d out—that’s my perfection type. 
Citizen’s Daughter.—Look at those handsome fellows there! 
Disgraceful of them I declare. 
Might have the best of partners did they please, 
And running after trollops such as these! 





By W. H. Colquhoun. 


* The Faust of Goethe: Part I, in English Verse. 
London: Moxon. 
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Our names with deathless fama 


Upon the mind that cometh 


Second Student to the First.—Not quite so fast! behind us come a pair, the — 
And very prettily dressed out, they are; pressing in. — endow ; Be: 
Besides, one is my neighbour, too, Accurst, dissembling dreams of Curst be possession’s flattering 
And, lixe her, very much, I do. fair renown, , cheats, : 
They’re coming leisurely, but still And the illusion of enduring Of wife or child, of slave or 
Take us at last along, they will. name ; plough; 

First Student,—No, brother, no! I can’t abide restraint; Accurst be all that flatters as our —— be Mammon, when with 

go 


Quick on! or of our game we lose the scent. 

Believe me, upon Sunday, are you best 

By hand, that sweeps on Saturday, carest.” 
That is very lively, and would be as good as possible, but for the 
want of ease—and ease is the quality of all others most essential 
to such scenes as this—in such constructions as ‘for meet with 
there the prettiest girls you do.” What would Mr. Colquhoun 
say, if we were to write that our readers should study his version, 
because ‘‘meet with there the most pathetic scenes you do?” 
He would have thought the present writer a pedantic ass. And 
yet it is not more necessary to write easy English in a review of a 
book, than it is in giving the holiday talk of a town. From a great 
part of the scene we have just extracted, it is obvious that Mr. 
Colquhoun knows as well as any one what good, easy, idiomatic 
English is. Nothing can be better than the citizen’s daughter's 
complaint of the students, that though they might have “ the best 
of partners, did they please,” they prefer instead to be found 
‘*running after trollops such as these.” Why, then, does he turn 
his sentences upside down, and make them, as it were, stand on 
their heads, just to avoid a little trouble in the reconstruction of 
the rhyme? ‘The inversion is not quite so bad in the last speech 
we have extracted, but nothing can be much less like the easy 
chatter of students than the exchange of subject and predicate in 
the last two lines. Goethe wrote :— 


Accurst be Mammon, when to ven- 


Accurst be every hope; accurst be faith,— 


to the later and more tragic scenes. 


He urges us to daring deeds, 
Or smoothing out the pillow’s folds, 
To soft repose luxurious heads, 
Accurst be love’s delicious vow, 
Accurst the glorious purple vine, 


own, 
Wife, child, plongh, bondman, 
all, my curse ye claim. 


turous deed, 
He stirs us by the treasure he 


displays ; Accurst be hope, faith, curst be 
Or, when for our regalement’s idlo thou; 
need, But Patience, my worst curse be 
The pillow in convenient posture thine! 
lays. 


Accurst, vine moisture, with its balsam breath ; 


Accurst the highest gifts of favouring love, 


Patience, be thou accurst, all, all above.”—(Mr. Colquhoun’s version, 


pp. 94-5 ) 


We do not even understand at all the meaning of one of Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s lines. 
‘‘ with false and fawning vigor sway’? Is ‘‘sway” a verb oranoun, 
and whichever of the two it is, how is it connected with the rest 
of the sentence ? 
pillow ? 
thought of transforming the balmy juice of the grape into “ vine 
moisture with its balsam breath ” ? 
a schoolboy’s translation, than an accomplished man’s. 


What is the true construction of the line ending 


Again, who ever heard of the ‘‘ posture” of a 
And who (but a teetotaller perhaps) would have 


‘This seems to us more like 


But the case is very different, as we have said, when we come 
The scene in which Faust 


* Die Hand die Samstags ihren Besen fiihrt 
Wird Sonntags dich am besten caressiren.” 


makes confession to Margaret of such faith as he has; the lament 
of Margaret for his absence ; the prayer of Margaret before the 
little shrine of the Mater Dolorosa in the wall, are all of them 








By turning the order of thought upside down, it is made stiff 
and unnatural, and quite unlike the sort of talk it is meant to 
represent. So, too, with the Soldiers’ Song, which immediately | 
follows, and which is made to sound like absolute nonsense to | 
most ears, by the use of the old word ‘‘sold” for ‘‘ reward,”— 
a word which no one now-a-days ever hears, and very few will 
be able even to recognise. A very considerable number of these | 
pages which now read poor and stiff enough, might have been 





| 
i 


vigorous, simple, and pathetic. Valentine, too, the rough soldier, 
who was so proud of his sister, and is so bitterly desperate when 
he discovers her ruin, is made to live again in Mr. Colquhoun’s 
vigorous English. 
vective against her, dashed as it is by signs of lingering tender- 


ness. 
| here, too, there are gritty little excrescences, is the closing scene 


Nothing can be stronger than his dying in- 


But perhaps the finest thing in the translation, though 


rendered easy and effective by a very little more pains and effort. | in prison, when Margaret’s mind is failing, and she can barely 
For instance, in the next scene a really fine translation of Faust’s | recognise Faust,—a translation which really gives a fair con- 


eloquent desire to follow on the wings of the spirit the setting 
sun, is greatly injured by making it end with this closing line :— 


‘* Innate with all, is the desire that springs 
Upward, and forward, pressing in advance, — 
When o’er us lost amid the blue expanse, 
The lark his warbling carol sings, 
When o’er the rugged pine-clad height 
The eagle wing outstretching soars ; 
When over plain and lake in flight, 
The crane aspires his native shores.” 
Who ever heard of aspiring truth, or aspiring heaven, or aspiring 
athrone? Besides, you do not usually aspire even to what lies 
beneath you, but to what is above you, and the crane’s native 
shores are probably beneath him, as he approaches them. Such 
blots are mere carelessness, The slightest reflection would have 
rendered them obvious to the translator and corrected them. But 
there are other fine passages, in the earlier part, of which we cannot 
even say that they would be good but for one or two blots. Thus, 
Faust’s outbreak when Mephistopheles taunts him with not 
having drunk the poison he was preparing to take when the 
tones of the Easter hymn arrested his hand, seems to us so poorly 
given, that we will place side by side of it what we venture to 
think a translation both more correct, and more plain in its con- 
struction :— 


“Was it that from that spirit If from that fearful whirl of thought | 
turmoil dread, By sweet familiar sounds be- 








Drow me away, a sweet remem- guiled, 
bered chime, The man’s resolves were set at | 

Of childhood’s feeling was the lin- naught 
gering shred, By feelings that deceived the 

Duped by according tones of child — 


Then curse I all the juggling show 


happy time ? 
And luring baits that tempt the 


Yet, is my curse on all that spans 


the soul, mind 
With luring bait, illusive jug- To exile in this cave of woe, 
gling play, To hope’s deceptive flattery 
That rootsit fast within this mourn- blind. 
ful hole Accurs’d be, then, the lofty trust 


That round the soul illusion 
winds; 

Accurs’d the veil before us thrust, 

The semblance that our senses 


Of earth, with false and fawning 
vigor sway. 
Foremost of all be cursed that high 
esteem, 





That the proud spirit wraps binds ! 
itself within, [gleam, Curst be the dreams whose fond 
Accurst of vision be the dazzling deceits 


ception of Goethe’s own highest dramatic power :— 


‘ Margaret [biding hersolf in hor bed].—T hey come! oh! bitter death. 


—Woe. Woe. 
Faust.—Be still—I come to set thee free. 
Margaret [rolling herself at his feet].—If man thou art—foel for my 
agony. 
Faust.—Thoul’t wake the watchers if thou criest so. 
[He grasps the chains to unloose them. 
Margaret [on her knees].—Who Headsman did to thee this might 
Over me give? 
Thou comest for me at the dead of night! 
Have pity on me—let me live— 
Early to-morrow morning ?—not too long? — 
[She stands up. 
And then I am so young—so young !— 
So suddenly to die! 
Fair was I too—there did my ruin lie— 
Near was the friend—now is he far~— 
Torn lies the wreath—the flowers they scattered are!— 
Grasp me not, with so strong an arm— 
Spare me.—How have I done thee harm ? 
Let me not supplicate in vain. 
Thee have I not, in all my lifetime, seen.— 
Faust.—Can I this agony endure ? 
Margaret.—Now am I all within thy power— 
Let me but only, first, suckle the child again— 
I pressed it to my heart the long night through 
They took it from me, just to give me pain— 
And that I murdered it—they say that, too— 
And never more I'll happy bo— 
They sing songs about me.—It is bad of the people though— 
’Tis an old ballad endeth so. 
Who bade them point it at mo ? 
Faust [casting himself on the floor].—A lover at thy feet doth lie— 
These piteous fetters to untie— 
Margaret [casting herself beside him].—Oh! let us kneel upon the 
saints to call!— 
See! the steps below, 
"Neath the threshold, glow, 
The fires of Hell! 
The evil One! 
With rage of appalling fear 
Makes crashing din !— 
Faust.—[in a loud voice].—Gretchen—my Gretchen dear— 
Margaret.—'Tis the friend’s voice I hear ! 
[She springs up—the chains fall off. 
Where is he—I heard him call. 
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I am free—stop me none shal].— 

To his neck will I fly, 

On his bosom lie, 

He called ‘ Gretchen ’—on the threshold he stood— 
Mid the sounding and howling of all Hell’s brood— 
Their fierce and their devilish mockery through, 
The tender, the loving voice I knew. 


faust.—Tis I. 
Margaret.—Thou ’tis?—oh! say it once again— 
’Tis he! “tis he !—Away with all my pain— 
The torment of the prison, of the chain— 
Thou ’tis ? thou com’st to save me? 
I am saved! 
The street again I see 
Where for the first time saw I thee— 
The happy garden in my sight, 
Where I and Martha waited thee that night! 
Faust [endeavouring still to make her go with him].—Come with 
me—come. 
Margaret.—Oh! stay. 
I do so gladly stay, where stayest thou. ([Caressing him. 
Faust.—Haste thee away! 
Dost thou not haste thee now 
*T will cost us dear. 
Margaret.—What ! how is this! 
And no more canst thou kiss !— 
So short a time away from me—and yet, 
Friend, how to kiss dost thou forget ? 
Why feel I on thy neck such fear, 
When from thy lips once, from thy look 
A Heaven—all, all, pressed on me near, 
And thon did’st kiss, as if thou would’st me choke ? 
Kiss me! 
Or I kiss thee! 
Woe! thy lips are cold— 
They are dumb! 
Where can thy love be? 
Who stole it from me? 


As we have said, even here there are some of the needless blots 
on the rest of the translation,— 
‘* Who Headsman did to thee this might 
Over me give ?” 
—is very harsh in such a dialogue of passion and despair. Again,— 


‘* Where is he ?—I heard him call. 
1 am free—stop me none shall,” 


[She embraces him. 


[Turning from him.” 


always been adverse to his own views, and may be met with the 
criticism that if these views had prevailed in the beginning of the 
faith of which he has made himself the historian, that faith would 
not have survived to be the subject of his pen. But the Unitarian 
body has been always honourably distinguished by liberality and 
candour, and the defects in its belief, as we hold them to be, are 
for this purpose less disqualifying than pietist or sacerdotal 
theories have before this been found to be. ‘To search, without 
an a priori definition of the limits within which it can be possibly 
found, for the genuine emotion which witnesses to man of his 
relation to a Divine Father, to recognise it by its true outcome of 
an earnest and pure life, even amidst the distortion and debase- 
ment of ignorance and superstition, is the function of the historian 
of religion, and the qualifications for its discharge are sincerity of 
conviction and breadth of view. We could name writers with 
whom we should have found ourselves more in sympathy than 
we can be with Mr. Herford, but to the ordinary Church historian, 
so far at least as the special purpose of this book is concerned, we 
far prefer him. 

Mr. Herford begins his work with a short chapter on the 
Druids, in which he tells us all, and perhaps, we may say, more 
than all that is known about this curious order. We have often 
wondered that a destructive criticism has not been more 
stringently applied to the stories of the Druidic sacrifices which 
Cesar heard from his Gallic informants, and reported, if he did not 
believe. That they slew human victims on their altars need not 
be questioned, but ‘the huge figure of a giant in basket-work, 
filled with criminals or prisoners taken in fight,” has an apocryphal 
appearance. Basket-work is much more combustible than human 
flesh, and the ‘‘ giant” must have disappeared before all of the 
multitude enclosed within him could have been even scorched. 

The following chapters, treating the topic of British and Early 
English Christianity, deserve special praise, and will find, we 
imagine, favour in the eyes of most readers. Such personages as 
St. Aidan and St. Cuthbert not only are interesting and pictur- 
esque, but are remote from the turbulent eddies of controversies, 
except, indeed, for those who are troubled with the problem of the 
Anglican succession, a question with which, we need scarcely say, 


is—besides its want of rhythm—as unlike the ease and freedom of | Our author does not concern himself. We have also pleasant 


such an outburst of feeling as Margaret’s, as are the inverted 


representations of men not included in the lists of the duly 


sentences of the holiday-talk in the earlier scene. There is, of | canonised,—of Cadmon, for instance, the poet of ‘‘ Creation,” 


course, no excuse for this in the German :— 
* Wo ister? Ich hab’ ihn rafen héren. 
Ich bin frei! Mir soll niemand wehren,” 

—flows on as naturally as a woman's joy and love. What is it that 
makes Mr. Colquhoun fancy that if he is puzzled for a rhyme, he 
has only to put an auxiliary verb where it suits him best, instead 
of where it suits best the idiom of the language, and that the mere 
form of verse will be a sufficient excuse ? 

On the whole, we must pass on Mr. Colquhoun’s translation 
that criticism which is as old as the Vicar of Wakefield, but very 
seldom so applicable as it is in this case,—that the work would 
certainly have been not only better, but very good indeed, if the 
artist had taken more pains, At its best, Mr. Colquhoun’s is a 
fine translation ; at its worst, it is a very slovenly one. 





MR. BROOKE HERFORD’S “STORY OF RELIGION 
IN ENGLAND.’* 
To write a ‘*Story of Religion” even ‘‘in England,” is to undertake 
a most invidious task. Many will be ready to ask, ‘‘ Who is there 
that occupies so elevated a position that he can survey such a 
subject with equal eyes? who is there so dispassionate that he can 
judge impartially in the fiercest, the bitterest, the most entangled 
of all human controversies?” Is his stand-point to be within or 
without the Christian community ? If he be without, every section 
will join in denying his competence; and if he be within, every 
section but his own. LEarnestness of belief is essential to the 
sympathy without which no history can be complete, and at the 
same time is scarcely consistent with that which is of equal im- 
portance,—the judicial temper. These difficulties, like those 
which seem to beset religious teaching, are more formidable in 
theory than in practice. Mr. Herford, anyhow, has overcome 
them with remarkable success. We gather from his book that 
personally he holds Unitarian opinions, or is, to say the least, as was 
remarked of Eusebius of Ceesarea, Arianis partibus non iniquus. We 
should be sorry to think that an Unitarian possesses any abstract 
superiority over an orthodox historian of religion. He has to en- 
counter the difficulty that the main current of Christian thought has 








* The Story of Religion in England. A Book for Young Folk. By Brooke 
Herford. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1873. 


and Alfred, best of kings. Passing on beyond the period 
of the Conquest, we come to an excellent sketch of the 
great church-building epoch, and another of the vigorous move- 
ment which covered England with so many monastic institutions. 
Mr. Herford does full justice to the devotion and unselfishness 
of the Religious Orders in their best day, rebuking, in passing, the 
sarcastic praise which is sometimes given to them for having 
selected the most beautiful and fertile spots for their settlements. 
They did not find these spots beautiful and fertile, but made 
them so; so the sneer is as unjust, to use Mr. Herford’s apposite 
| illustration, as if ‘‘ centuries hence, when the interior of Africa 
| shall have been opened up, people should sneer at Dr, Living- 
| stone for having chosen such a pleasant country for his labours.” 
| We may quote a capital description of the early monastic founda- 
tions, and of the changes which took place in them :— 





“ The old Cistercian rule carried a sort of Paritanism into everything. 
It mapped out the arrangement of their buildings, in order that they 
| might be kept to one simple hardy plan of life; and if you look into a 
| hundred of their ruined monasteries, you always find that that arrange- 

ment was at first adhered to. The monastery was ranged about the four 
sides of a square court, or quadrangle, round which on the inside ran 
| the cloisters, a wooden penthouse shelter built against the wall. On the 
; north side of this court, sheltering its grassy walk from the wildest 
| storms, was the great church. On the east side, joining to the transept 
| of the church, came the chapter-house (where the business of the abbey 
was transacted), with the Scriptorium, or writing-room, over it. Con- 
| tinuing in the same line, extended the monks’ common room, with their 
| dormitory over it, a passage and flight of steps leading from the dormi- 
| tory into the church, that the monks might be able to go to and from 
their midnight services without leaving the building. On the third 
side, facing the long side of the church, stood the refectory or dining- 
hall, and the few rooms which at first were all that the abbot required 
| for his separate use. And the west side of the quadrangle, joining up 
to the other end of the church, was one long range of buildings for the 
abbey servants and retainers, and for the entertainment of strangers; 
the lower story being their day-room, and the upper for their sleepin 
quarters. All this you find has originally existed at Furness, an 
Fountains, and Kirkstall, and wherever ruins enough of the buildings 
are still standing for the old plan to be made out. Thecurious thing is 
to trace how gradually that old plan was departed from. At first the 
great church was built strictly according to Cistercian rule—stern, 
| simple, and unadorned. They might have no tracery in their windows, 
‘ no images of saints, no sculpturing of the human figure at all, no pretty 
| ornamented stonework, such as the great architects of the time de- 
lighted in, and were putting into the magnificent cathedrals. And, 
, looking carefully about the church at Furness, you find that, originally, 
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it was even so; there is, indeed, plenty of the forbidden ornamentation 
to be scen, but it is all of a later style and date. You can see the 
patched masonry, where the plain Norman windows have been replaced 
by traceried ones of later style, or where the small chancel has been 
enlarged into the magnificent choir and lady-chapel, to admit of the 
wide and lofty east window, with its forbidden painted glass. They 
might not have any lofty tower, only a low belfry or lantern tower in 
the centre; and if you examines the massive tower which now seems 
to form one of the finest parts of the Furness ruins, you find it is of a 
style which dates only just before the Reformation, so that probably it 
was still unfinished when the final blow came, and the monasteries were 
abolished and swept away. All through the buildings you come upon 
traces of the same gradual change. Only one more instance, however, 
bat it is most significant of what the hardness of their life must origin- 
ally have been. If you look at the long building still left standing at 
Farness, which was the monks’ day-room—their common room for 
assembling and sitting, when they needed more shelter than the wooden 
cloisters—you find that this long day-room originally had no fire-place, 
and was entirely open to the weather—open at the southern end by six 
great archways, in which there is no trace of door or closing of any 
kind. At somo time, however, these arched openings were walled up, 
leaving a single doorway, and the stone-work built into one of them 
was formed into a fireplace and chimney. But it is evidently of later 
work. You can see where the newer masonry has been joined on to 
the old. It is a startling testimony to the original bardihood and zeal 
of the Cistercians, that a door and a fireplace were among the effemi- 
nacies of their decline !” 

As Mr. Herford proceeds with the story, he naturally finds 
himself traversing water more and more troubled. The ‘constitu- 
tional opposition,” if we may use the phrase, which the Plantagenet 
offered to the Papal aggrandisement, the religious movement of 
which Wiclif was the centre, the rebellion of the Tudors against 
Rome, Elizabeth’s struggle for life against Papal enemies at home 
and abroad, the Puritan movement, the growth of the Noncon- 
formist communities, all these are subjects in dealing with which 
Mr. Herford cannot hope to conciliate all sympathies, though he 
must always be credited with the genuine desire to do justice. 
Now and then, we think, he writes without full justification from 
his authorities. The Puritans, for instance, were not so utterly 
opposed to ‘‘ sport and play” as he seems to suppose. We re- 
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member to have read of some Lancashire worthies of that way of 


thinking who did not think cock-fighting at all inconsistent with 


piety. And it is scarcely correct to speak of the Grammar | 


Schools founded at the Reformation as ‘‘ few.” They may be 
counted, we fancy, by hundreds. But on the whole, we have to 
thank Mr. Herford for a very careful, as well as a very able book. 





A NOVEL ABOUT JEWS.* 


no way remarkable. What lifts it, then, out of the perfectly 
unobjectionable but perfectly commonplace, is the fact that the 
interest centres in a Jewish household, and that our attention ig 
claimed for Jewish rites and observances, even to the * lighting 
of the Sabbath lamp,” and the filling of ‘‘ the highly polished silver 
kiddush cup.” ‘The Hofer family, of which Estelle is the eldest 
daughter, live a secluded life in a cathedral town, till Dr. Hofer, 
who is represented as a ‘talented dreamer,” dies, when the 
gentle step-mother, her amusing twin children, and our two 
heroines remove to town. Estelle, the once unappreciated, 
has developed unguessed-at artistic gifts, and bravely helps 
to support the family by giving drawing-lessons, whilst her 
beautiful and brilliant, but somewhat spoilt and selfish sister 
grows thin and listless over the inevitable tangle in her love- 
affairs, which, in this case, however, is soon and safely unravelled. 
Estelle’s troubles are of a more enduring kind. She has given her 
first fancy to a Christian acquaintance, a certain Cecil Haye, who 
is, indeed, a very poor hero. Estelle finds in her faith a reason 
for rejecting his weakly proffered love; we incline to think that 
she might have found in the man himself one sufliciently cogent, 
He, at any rate, is soon consoled ; and on hearing of his intended 
marriage with an heiress, Estelle has brain-fever, and carries 
ever after, perhaps somewhat too demonstratively, a “ life-long 
hunger in her heart.” So utterly unworthy, indeed, does her 
shadowy lover seem to us of the substantial sentiment which 
she lavishes on him, that we almost feel she de- 
serves the judgment which Dante allotted to those who 
‘wilfully live in sadness.” But all the story we have 
sketched is merely setting and framework. ‘The plot is so de- 
vised as to lead us through the cycle of Jewish fasts and feasts ; 
it takes us to the Synagogue, and to the ‘‘extreme Eastern 
quarter, where the very poorest Jews live,” and our feet are not 
even stayed on the threshold of the chamber of death, into which 
we are bidden enter, to behold all the special mysteries. We 
cannot, of course, tell how this lifting of the curtain may affect 
those to whom what it veils are not sights, but possessions; but 
to us, as outsiders, a feeling of being impertinent intruders is, 
we confess, uncomfortably present. There is undoubtedly a 


| fashion in the taste of novel-readers. Some great writer gives it 


' 


| an impetus, and as in other fashions, a host of imitators arise, 


exaggerating and diluting from their model. For years after the 
appearance of Jane Eyre, we were deluged with black-browed 


| heroes, making love to small, plain heroines, who, improving on 


Wenz it not for one especial feature to which we shall presently | 


allude, this novel might be dismissed with but few words of 
comment. It has many of the usual characteristic shortcomings 
with which a long experience of lady-novelists has made us 


familiar,—indifference to punctuation, somewhat peculiar gram- | 
long-lacking appreciation of the outer world are so evident, and 


matical construction, and very shadowy heroes. But it has also, 


the type, prefaced every remark with a curtsey. There seems a 
danger now that Daniel Deronda and Mirah will imaugurate 


an era of Philip Florians and Estelles, and thus what was an in- 


we hasten to say, one distinctive excellence which we rate highly, 


and which—the school of Miss Broughton and her followers not- 


withstanding—we are old-fashioned enough still to claim and | 


welcome as essentially feminine, a pure and refined tone of| not be attained by such means, and we cannot resist the expres- 


' sion of an opinion that a novel of this kind is an error both of 


thought. ‘That the heroines live their lives and love their loves 
without transgressing against the code either of Sinai or of society 
inclines us to be lenient to their minor, if frequent, sins against the 
canon fixed by Lindley Murray. We forgive Estelle’s ‘* wondering 
the cause ;” we concede to her the right to ponder ‘‘ whether the 
foregone hours had contained more of sorrow or most of joy,” we 
are even content thatshe should “ grieve worse,” when the question 
seems to decide itself. We sympathise with the sister-heroine in her 
praiseworthy, if ungrammatical, ‘‘ solicitude of appearing admir- 


able and intelligent ” in her lover’s sight. We get over the puzzle | 


of our first introduction to this hero, in ‘‘ the dark dining-room,” 
where, we are told, ‘‘against the dark, carved head of Phoebus 
Apollo, another tall and very handsome human head leant.” We 
even pardon some odd turns of expression in the other hero, 
though, as we are expressly told, he is ‘‘ talented,” and ‘writes for 
the papers ;” our own especial prejudices, perhaps, make this effort 
more difficult. His sentiments, however, are so excellent, that we 
hesitate to take exception to the form in which they are con- 
veyed. ‘The conclusion, for instance, that ‘ thousands of years 
had failed of annihilating the regality of the Jews” is so candid 


an admission on his part, that we feel it hypercritical to object to , 


his choice of verbal form; and if we may be allowed to use a 
frequent and favourite phrase of the authoress, we will endeavour 
to think that it is ** all the same.” 

The style of the book, it will be seen, gives it no especial claim 
te attention, and the plot, though of sufficient interest, is in 





* Estelle. By the Author of “Four Messengers,” &c. London: George Bell 
and Sens, 


spiration will be degraded into a manufacture. In the novel under 
review, genuine love of race and the desire to evoke for it the 


are in themselves feelings so entirely worthy of respect, and even 
of sympathy, that we are most unwilling that our criticism should 
take a harsh turn. But we are sure that such results wil 


taste and of judgment. The authoress herself makes one of her 
characters complain that ‘“‘ the Jewish race is fashionable just 
now ;” she makes another resent being ‘‘ looked on in the light of 
fine or funny pictures,” and yet another profess that he is ‘ able 


‘to suffer anything but inquisitive speeches and condescending 


comments.” Is it not, then, a little inconsistent to supply 
two volumes of material for the satisfying of such un- 
dignified curiosity, and is it not equally unnecessary? 
Norman Macleod said, and said truly, that a man’s charitable 
judgment of other men who differ from him on great or difficult 
subjects will be in the ratio of his knowledge of them. But Jews 
no longer live in Ghettos, and sufficieat knowledge of them and 
of their doings may surely be gained from the ordinary inter- 
course of daily life, without having this sort of forced knowledge 
pressed upon us. La femme incomprise is by no means a pleasant 
or profitable study, whether nation or individual pose for it. It 
can be neither good for Jews nor Christians that they should 
take up the position of actors and audience to each other. The 
self-consciousness on the one side, and the unworthy curiosity op 
the other, which books so desigued would stimulate, seem, to us, 
too obvious to need further insisting upon. 





LONDON IN THE JACOBITE TIMES.* 
Srxce Dr. Doran’s last book was put into our hands for review, 
the versatile author has passed away from the world of authors 


* London in the Jacobite Times. By Dr. Doran,F.S.A. 2 yols. London: Bichard 


| Bentley and Son. 
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and critics,—of notes and of queries. We have never professed 
any great admiration for his writings, but his place will in some 
ways bea difficult one to fill, and he will be missed and lamented by 
many. We have, however, no desire to intrude upon his private 
life, or assume even in passing the réle of the biographer, in lieu 
of that of the critic. We are now only concerned with his last 
published work, and to the consideration of its merits we shall 
strictly confine ourselves. 
Times appears to us somewhat of a misnomer. The book is 
rather a gossiping History of Jacobitism. The scene indeed is 
laid chiefly in London, as the centre of contemporary gossip, 
and as a place whose coffee-houses, Courts of justice, gaols, 
pillories, and scaffolds furnish or suggest the greater part 
of the stories and records,—the petite chronique of which Dr. 
Doran’s book is made up. But in no sense of the word can 
the work under our consideration be called a history, either 
of London or of anything else. It is very like some of Dr. 
Doran’s other works—and to those who enjoy his writings, the 
name, perhaps, makes little or no difference—but the title might 
lead one to expect somewhat stronger meat than that of which his 
books are usually composed ; and the title is to that extent decep- 
tive. The work, indeed, can scarcely be said to havea plan. It 
is, as it were, a fortuitous concourse of scraps, the results of Dr- 
Doran’s reading in a given direction. There is no index, there 
are no references to authorities, there are no notes; but the 
book in a certain sense is pleasant reading. It is essentially a book 
toskim. We can laugh over the good stories, wonder at the political 
sermons, and thank Heaven that we do not live in London 
in the Jacobite times, when Newgate and the Tower were 
so near every one’s fireside, and the road from prison to 
Tyburn so very easy. To the careless reader, the book 
may be thus entertaining, and to the more serious student of 
history who could take everything that is said for granted on 
Dr. Doran’s bare authority, the two volumes before us would be 
an interesting and by no means valueless study. We do not 
know if there be such, and we fear that London in the Jacobite 
Times will never take its place ‘‘on a valued shelf” in any 
historian’s library, and as a mere book for evening arm-chair 
reading, we think Dr. Doran might have made it even more enter- 
taining by making it less historical. But from any point of view, 
we think there are too many horrors in the book, and too many 
long drawn-out records of State trials. Detailed accounts of 
executions pall, after a certain time, as every one knows who has 
read Colonel Meadows-Taylor's Con/essions of a Thug; and though 
the Jacobite trials and executions give a certain amount of | 
“Jocal colour” to the work, they are over-wrought as well as 
tedious. 

In spite of all these failings and shortcomings, Dr. Doran's 
book supplies the material for much reflection. The first 
thing that must strike even the most casual reader is the enor- 
mous progress, and still more the vast change in every way, not | 
only in degree, but also in nature, that has come over English life 
and English civilisation in the last hundred and fifty years. <A 
gossiping chronicle like that under our consideration brings this 
fact even more forcibly before us than deeper and more solid works. 
In the earlier part of the eighteenth century party spirit meant 
something ; the nicknames of Whig and Tory had a significance 
which we can scarcely realise in these days, when Radical and | 
Conservative only vie with each other in upholding the same form | 
of Government, and loyally serving the same Sovereign. When 
we look at Continental Europe, and wonder sometimes at the 
virulence of party spirit, say in France or Italy, we must not 
forget that when ‘ political differences ” meant as much in Eng- 
land as they may still do among some of our neighbours, English 
society was little less unquiet than theirs, though by the firmness 
of our rulers, and the enduring common-sense of the great 
majority of the English people (a common-sense which never 
shrank, like the common-sense of the French /ourgeoisie, from 
action on the side of order), we have now glided into smoother 
and more peaceful waters. 

On the accession of George L., one great element of stability 
in the new dynasty was, no doubt, the personal courage of the 
new monarch,—a regal quality which has been inherited in a 
marked degree by all his successors. Of 1715, Dr. Doran says,— 








| 


} 


* Unpopular as the King and royal family may have been, there was 
never the slightest show of fear or uneasiness about them. Even in 
Angust, when an invasion was imminent, they went abroad among the 
people quite unprotected. One Saturday evening in that month we 
hear of them embarking in barges attended by many of the nobility 
afloat, and going down the river ‘through bridge as far as Limus, to 
divert themsel yes with music, which was most excellently performed on a 
great number of trumpets, hautboys, and double curtails.’ On the , 


The title of London in the Jacobite | 


return, the boats on the river became so closely packed that the king 
ordered his watermen to ship their oars and drift up with the flowing tide, 
as there was no room left for rowing. The whole mass thus moved up 
together. The king and royal family had perfect confidence in the 
people, and this trust was not abused. The enthusiasm was unbounded. 
As twilight came down upon them, the shipping and also the houses 
ashore illuminated with lanterns and fired salutes. George I. was as 
safe as if he had been at Windsor; and when, on landing at Privy 
Garden Stairs, he turned round to salute the people, he must have felt 
that they were a noble people, and they must have acknowledged that 
he 7 a stout hearted king. This was putting a bold face in front of 
peril. 

And again, in August of the next year, while antagonistic mobs 
kept London in continual perturbation, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales regularly dined in public at Hampton Court. A some- 
what similar display of courageous confidence in his people may 
possibly have saved Victor Amadeo’s life in Spain, but it did not 
secure him his throne. The Guelphs were more fortunate,—or 
rather, perhaps, they were better served. But to say truth, 
although London mobs were turbulent and disorderly, and 
London coffee-house politicians seditious and boastful over their 
potations, there never was any real danger to the State from 
London. The great mass of Londoners, even of the mobile, was 
loyal, and especially Protestant, and it was only from Scotland 
and from the Northern counties that any serious danger in the 
way of insurrection might have been expected. 

The Northern Jacobites were themselves deccived as to the 
temper of London, and instead of well-timed risings in the 
Metropolis in 1715 and 1745, in connection with their southward 
march, they found jeering crowds waiting to see them brought 
prisoners into London, and to follow them with much more 
interest than sympathy in their last march from Newgate to 
Tyburn. 

One of the strange features of the times, a feature now happily 
very ‘‘ old-fashioned ” in England, was that the noisiest and most 
violent of the partisans on each side were the clergy, and the 
political sermons which were every day preached in London 
exceeded in virulence the political pamphlets, and in strong 
language the talk of the coffee-houses. The name of 
Sacheverell has lived in history, but Sacheverell, though one 
| of the more powerful of these turbulent divines, was but one 
among a thousand. Indeed, the constant and at length tedious 
reference to political sermons and apposite texts and their effect 
upon ‘the town ” is a characteristic of Dr. Doran’s book which, 
| like the records of trials and pilloryings and executions, gives it 
|so decided, but so dismal a local colour. The text chosen by a 
clergyman of the name of Bisse may be taken as a fair specimen 











| of the class :— 

‘*TIe preached in a Nonjuring chapel, to this text, from Ezekiel xxi., 
25-27, ‘ And thou, profane wicked prince of Israel, whose day is come, 
| when iniquity shall have an end, Thus saith the Lord God, Remove 

the diadem, and take off the crown: this shall not be the same: exalt 
him that is low, and abase him that is high. I will overturn, overturn, 
overturn it: and it shall be no more, until he come whose right it is ; 
and I will give it him!’ Such was the ring of the Jacobite metal; and 
Bisso, in his defence, asserted that he was only a humble instrument in 
God’s hands, giving forth the sound which God impelled.” 
We wish Dr. Doran had told us a great deal more about the 
theatre, and its political power and tendencies. We find very little 
about it in his pages, which surprises almost as much as it dis- 
appoints us. We gather, indeed, that it gave no very ‘ certain 
sound,” though,— 

“In Angust, 1716, in honour of tho accession of the House of Han- 

over, Doggett, the Drury Lane comedian, gave ‘an Orange-coloured 
Livery, with a Badge representing Liberty, to be rowed for by Six 
Watermen that are out of their time within the year past—they are to 
row from London Bridge to Chelsea—it will be continued annually on 
the same day for ever.’ -This incident gave rise to the still popular 
operetta of *The Waterman ;’ and with some modifications, the match 
is still rowed on the annual Ist of August.” 
‘The match for ‘* Doggett’s Coat and Badge ” is one of the summer 
river fétes of London, and its origin is as curious as it is little 
known. Dr. Doran might easily have given us a few more 
antiquarian anecdotes of this kind; he must have had a great 
store of them in his mind, and he might have omitted a few of 
his executions to make room for them. The origin of the Licensing 
Act is, perhaps, the only other point which Dr, Doran tells us 
regarding the contemporary theatre which is worth a passing 
notice :— 

“ Mr. Giffard, of the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, waited on Sir Robert 
[Walpole] in 1737 with the MS. of a piece named ‘ The Golden Rump,’ 
which had been sent to him, for performance, by the anonymous author. 
Its spirit was so licentiously manifested against the Ministry, and was 
so revolutionary in its speech, suggestions, and principles, that the 
prudent manager felt bound to place it at the discretion of the Minister. 
Sir Robert put it in his pocket, went down to the House with it, and 
ultimately succeeded, by its means, in carrying the Licensing Act, by 
which the Stage has been ever since fettered.” 
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We will say nothing of sundry misprints in these volumes, or 
small inaccuracies with regard to names and titles. The author’s 
failing health, no doubt, interfered with a due correction of the 
press. But we wish that in a history of Jacobitism he had given 
us a fuller, if not a more graphic, account of the rising in 1745. 
The main account occupies scarcely a page of the book. ‘‘ Black 


world, when the news came to her of his death. He had beep 
a schoolmaster, first at the East End of London, then at g 
quict Essex village, finding in this last place greater ease of 
| body, but great starvation of the soul. He died, then, with his aspira. 
tions after fame wholly unfulfilled, and Mrs. Craik has kindly under. 
taken the task of editing what he left behind him, so carrying out a 
promise which soothed his last hours. These remains consist of a diary, 








. ” [2 WAR $ : ‘ 7 
Friday, December 5th, 1745, is one of the most interesting days | of a tragedy in three acts, “ Placidio,” and of some miscellaneous 
= the annals of London, as well = of Jacobitism, and yet its | poems. Readers will find the chief interest of the book in the diary, 
stirring scenes call forth but a passing notice from the author of | 7p), poems are not more than such as the critic finds in many volumes 


these two bulky volumes, 


which he is year after year compelled to pass over in silence, or with 


London in the Jacobite Times is a book rather ‘‘made” than | the very briefest notice, though they gain a somewhat different look 
written, and such works, whatever may be their merits, are | when they are regarded from the point of view of the diary,—when 


peculiarly open to criticism. We have no desire to depreciate 


the easy charm of the gossipping style of the late editor of Notes | wrote them. 


and Queries, which renders most of his books eminently readable, 


but we cannot conceal from ourselves or from our readers that | 


his wooing of Clio in the present instance has not been entirely 
successful, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Macemillan’s Magazine for this month will, of course, be chiefly 
read for George Eliot’s “ Breakfast Party,” which we have already 
criticised at length; but it contains also a lecture by Professor Max 
Miiller on “ Fetishism,” a biting criticism of the literature provided for 
village children, an excellent account of M. Taine’s new volume on the 
Revolution, and a most eloquent lecture by Professor Shairp on criticism 
and creation, in which he justifies the latter, as against the former, in 
its claim to benefit the world. We quote a suggestive remark about 
life in Oxford, as it is lived, not by undergraduates, but by those who 
teach them :— 

“Tt is otherwise with older residents. For them, the golden ex- 
halations of the dawn are soon turned into the gray light of common 
day. For those on this side of graduation, whose manhood is harnessed 
into the duties of the place, what between the routine of work and the 
necessity of taking a side in public questions, and above all, the atmo- 
sphere of omnipresent criticism in which life is lived here, original 
production becomes almost an impossibility. Any one who may feel 
within him the stirring of creative impulse, if he does not wish to have 
it frozen at its source, must, before he can create, leave the air of 
academic circles and the distracting talk of literary sets, and retire, 
with his own impulses and thoughts, into some solitude where the din 
of these will not reach him.” 

The Cornhill Magazine.—“ Daisy Miller: a Study,” is finished, and we 
have nothing to say about it, except that its author ought to be made to 
read Minerva-Press novels for a month, as penalty for wasting all that 
subtle observation and keen sympathy in making his readers miserable. 
There was no necessity for killing Daisy Miller. We know nothing of 
the author, not even whether his name is a nom de plume, or is really 
that of a son of G. P. R. James, but he ought to do something very 
considerable in the way of a character-novel. It is nearly impossible 
to exaggerate his quality of touch, so light, yet leaving such a defi- 
nite impress. Most readers will enjoy “Stray Thoughts on Scenery,” 
for the clear restfulness of its style, even though they, with ourselves, 
feel more or less provoked at every sentence, and especially with 
sentences like this:—‘*Nature can only be interesting as in some 
way affecting human interests, and only agreeable as affecting them 
for good.” Did the writer ever study forms of cloud, or in what way 
does he mean to affirm that such forms affect human interests? Does 
he enjoy them only when tney suggest fine weather ora full crop? It 
is quite clear from his paper that he is beyond all that, but then where 
is the value of such purely epigrammatic cynicism? “E. P.” fights 
amusingly for the Greek dress to supersede the modern tyranny of fashion, 
and will convince no one; while there is a certain interest in the account 
of Chinese methods of communication across the vast spaces of the em- 
pire. The writer notes that the Chinese posting system, once perfect, 
is dying away, and incidentally confirms the curious story that in 


China carrier-pigeons carry whistles to frighten the hawks. The | 


whistle is tied under the wing, we believe, and is so made that it 
sounds whenever the bird flies fast,—to the horror of the hawk, which 
cannot make out why its prey should make that non-natural noise, 
and so leaves it alone. 
conclusion. 

A Legacy; being the Life and Remains of John Martin, Schoolmaster 
and Poet. Written and edited by the Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentleman.” 2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This is a very pathetic | 


record of a life saddened by poverty, domestic trouble, sickness, and 
the failure of high ambitions. To Mrs. Craik John Martin became 
known as one of the many aspirants after literary fame with whom 
successful authors are commonly brought into contact. He sent his 


poems from time to time to her for her criticism, a criticism which she | 


seems to have exercised at once with kindness and with candour. She 
never could find it possible to recommend publication—what, indeed, 


can be more hopeless than the publication of poems by an unknown | 


author ?—but she had observed a great progress in his work, and was 
expecting a time when he might be able to make his mark in the 





“For Percival” advances rapidly to a 


we see the circumstances, material and mental, of the man who 
The diary is a remarkable mental history, which 
| will well repay perusal. Most of it is of course occupied with his 
literary aspirations, but there are passages which have a wider bear. 
ing. One significant passage describes the writer's feeling abont 
politics. In speaking of the Reform agitation of 1866-68, he says, “It 
is needless to say that I was not interested in the upshot of these 
agitations...... but I exulted in the life, the stir, the excitement 
which the contention about Reform caused. It was a relief from the 
dull monotony of every-day life.” And yet this was a remarkably well 
read man. As to the dullness of English life, that, or rather the reaction 
from it, is likely to become a formidable factor. We shall quote asa 
specimen of Martin’s verse the following piece :— 


“FROM THE WINDOW. 
“ She hastens past, she never speaks, 
But keenly views the golden sky, 
Two tiny roses stain her cheeks, 
Bud, blossom, quickly fade aud die, 
Even while she passes by. 


Her widely-opened eyes reflect 
The sunny, cloudless sky above, 
Now in its peaceful splendour decked : 
Theirs is the softness of the doyve— 
Its pitying, gentle love. 


Often, when dewy twilight steals 
With shadowy steps the landscape ocr, 
A rustling silken dress reveals 
That graceful form. which, as before, 
Will pause not at my door. 


Yet when the goblin fire-flames chase 
The lengthening shadows everywhere, 

She sits with wifely, tender grace, 
Her eyes Love's glass, her breath Love's air, 
Within my easiest chair.” 


There are five more stanzas, but they rather spoil the effect. 





Friendship. By “ Ouida.” 3 vols. (Chatto and Windus.)—The story 
of Fitendship is striking, though it is anything rather than pleasing. 
Prince Ioris, an Italian noble, suffers himself to become the slave of a 
selfish and profligate adventuress, a woman who loves him after a 
certain base fashion, but uses his name and his fortune without scruple 
to further her own pleasure and profit. While he is thus entangled, there 
comes across his path one Etoile (to use the name by which she was 
commonly known), a great artist, and a pure and noble woman. She 
wakes in him the better nature obscured by the sinister influence of 
the woman who had dominated him, and he loves her. The question 
is,—Will he shake himself free? And Friendship tells the story of his 
effort and his failure. The purpose of the tale is, therefore, a good one; 
we are called on to sympathise with the right, toabhor the base. Noone 
can say that the profligate Lady Joan, or her base, complaisant husband 
are ever allowed to appear anything but odious. Nor is the moral sense 
offended bya fault of which “Ouida” cannot always be pronounced innocent, 
the glorifying of vice with the glamour of heroism,genius, or benevolence. 
The novel is a satire, and has something of the righteous indignation of 
| satire. But the satirist is liable to faults which are near akin to those 

which he rebukes. One main object of the writer, to judge from the 
“& propos” which she has profixed to her novel, is to rebuke 
slander, but it is not too much to say that much of what she writes is 
a slander against her fellow-creatures. Tho meannesses and falsehoods 
| of ‘society ” are not likely to be spared in these columns, but we 
cannot approve the cynical language of “ Ouida” about it. If it be 
the base and selfish thing which she represents it as being, it must 
| soon perish in its corruption. We cannot think that the dead-level of 
stupidity and meanness, relieved not by any goodness or nobility, but 
| by immoral clevern’ss,really represents the condition to which high birth, 
| culture, and the possession of freedom for centuries has brought Eng- 





| lishmen. In literary merit the novel iscertainly not equal to its predecessor. 
| It has brilliant touches of description. The old skill by which “ Ouida” 
dashes off a perfect picture in a few words has not deserted her, but 
the repetitions are wearisome, and the style generally below the writer's 
| average. She falls, we may observe, into a not uncommon mistake 
| when she supposes fere nature to be a nominative, meaning “ wild 
| beasts.” “ Exordium ” is also used curiously out of its sense. 


Old-Testament Portraits. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. With fifty 
Illustrations, by A. Rowan. (Strahan.)—These papers, reprinted from 
the Day of Rest, describe in vigorous and picturesque language 
fifty Old-Testament characters, beginning with Noah and ending with 
Nehemiah. Dr. Geikie regards his subject from the orthodox point of 
view, but his treatment is liberal, and he expresses himself with freedom 
,;and candour. The interest of his sketches never fails. The illustra- 
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tions have some force, though they seem to us rather what a Western 
mind would conceive of the personages whom they are supposed to re- 
present than to have a genuinely Oriental character. 


Blue Bell, by M. Bramston. Summer Snow, by Sarah Tytler. 

Marcus Ward and Co.)—These two novelettes are the beginning of 
what the publishers call the ‘* Blue Bell Series,” which is intended to | 
farnish the public with cheap fiction of high quality. We heartily wish | 
that this object may be successfully accomplished. Whatever may | 
«supplant the objectionable fiction which is now so extensively 
circulated and read” has our heartiest welcome. The two volumes | 
before us are of good quality, the latter being, perhaps, the best. 
We should say, indeed, that, looking at them as the first and second 
yolumes of a new series which is asking for public favour—and this 
fayour must, we should fancy, be very decidedly shown, if the under- 
taking is to prosper—the two are drawn too much on the same lines. 
The lesson of both is the same,—first, love is very apt to be a mistake. 
This is a useful maxim, but it is not particularly attractive; anyhow, it 
is not one that the average novel-reader (whom the most high-minded 
of publishers must, after all, consult) cares to have more than occasion- 
ally enforced. Miss Bramston’s is a pretty story, told with some quiet 
hnmour.——Summer Snow treats its theme very skilfully. The 
surprise of the book is a surprise of a genuine kind, and the complica- 
tion which arises out of it is well handled. When Miss Tytler con- 
descends to make her heroes and heroines happy, she is sure to please 
her readers. 

Dr. J. H. Newman dedicates a new edition of his essay on the 
Developement of Christian Doctrine (Pickering) to the President of 
Trinity College, Oxford, which has done itself the honour of electing 
him an Honorary Fellow. This dedication is made in the happiest 
terms, which our readers will be glad to see :— 

‘Not from any special interest which I anticipate you will take in 
this volume, or any sympatby you will feel in its argument, or intrinsic 
fitness of any kind in my associating you and your Fellows with it, but 
because I have nothing besides it to offer you, in token of my sense of 
the gracious compliment which you and they have paid me, in making 
me once more a member of a College dear to me from undergraduate 
memories ; also because of the happy coincidence that, whereas its first 
publication was contemporaneous with my leaving Oxford, its second 
becomes, by virtue of your act, contemporaneous with a recovery of my 
position there. Therefore it is that, without your leave or your re- 
sponsibility, I take the bold step of placing your name in the first pages 
of what, at my age, I must consider the last print or reprint on which I 
shall ever be engaged.” 


A Latter-Day Novel. By Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Mansfield. 2 
vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—The hero of this story is Count Krapski, 
a young Anglo-Pole. His early days are spent in England, He is taken 
thence by his grandfather, a Polish patriot of the strongest type, who, 
dying not long afterwards, leaves to him nothing but an inberitance of 
hatred against the Russian oppressor, and a noble name. To earn his 
livelihood, he becomes an apprentice ; to satisfy the traditions of his race, 
he joins the rebellion. Happily, he escapes all evil consequences from 
this act, and in due time recovers the confiscated estates of his 
family. Meanwhile,a plot of another kind is being woven in Eng- 
land. The Count’s English aunt leaves a large fortune to him, con- 
ditionally on his marrying a young lady in whom she was strongly 
interested. Nothing seems to hinder the project, there appears to be 
no adverse influence, when the strangest mistake occurs. The young 
suitor goes to reconnoitre—he has been told of the condition in his 
aunt’s will—mistakes one young lady for another, and looks upon him- 
self as the most unfortunate of men, when he has really, did he but 
know it, bestowed his affections in the happiest way. There is a good 
deal that is amusing in this part of the story, though, on the whole, we 
prefer the Polish scenes,as the blunder is carried too far. This isa 
well written and readable work, showing manifestly that the author 
knows the life that he is writing about. 


Greek AND Latin Ciass-Booxs.—The Theban Trilogy of Sophocles. 
By the Rey. W. Linwood, M.A. (Longmans.)—The title-page adds, 
“ with copious explanatory notes, for the use of elementary students,” and 
this description of the editor’s purpose will sufficiently express the 
character of his work. The notes are copious to the fullest degree that 
the most exacting or helpless of students could require, and the Choral 
Odes are translated. The interpretation of so excellent a scholar as Mr. 
Linwood is commonly right, and always defensible. Henee the aid 
supplied to the student is both in quality and quantity most consider- 
able. Whether it is too liberally given is another question. The ten- 
dency of the day seems to be towards such liberality ; teachers welcome, 
and if need be, supply the assistance which a former genoration would 
have branded as illicit. Mr. Linwood’s treatment of the text 
scems to be in the main judicious. He does not slavishly 
follow Dindorf, who has exercised lordship over Oxford scholar- 
skip for the last thirty years and more. The Heauton Timorumenos 
of Terence, with Introduction and Notes, by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 
(Macmillan), is another edition which the student ought to be glad to 
get bold of. Excellent notes and a faitbful and spirited translation give 
all the help which he can need. There is also a brief, but satisfactory 
introduction treating of the Roman drama, and a translation of Sue- 
tonius’s “ Life of Terence.” The /leauton Timorumenos is not one of the 








| best of Terence’s plays. Probably it was his earliest, or anyhow, very 
| early, as Mr. Shuckburgh acutely infers from the title, ‘‘ Heauton 
Timorumenos P. Terenti,” the position of the author’s name indicat- 
ing that he was unknown. Had he been famous, it would have been 
“P. Terenti Heauton Timoramenos.” Nor is tho plot particularly 
edifying. But any student who may have occasion to read it will 
do so under favourable auspices, if he employs this edition.—NMr. F. A. 
Paley continues his useful school editions of the best plays of the Greek 
tragedians, with the Seven against Thebes of JEschylus (Deighton, Bell, 
and Co.) The “Seven” occupies a middie position, as far as difficulty 
is concerned, between the “‘ Prometheus” and the “ Persians” on the 
one hand, and the “ Trilogy” on the other, the corrupt and difficult 
“‘Suppliants” being left out of the question. Mr. Paley is not too 
prodigal of his aid, but he is not, on the whole, we think, too chary. 
His notes, we need hardly say, are always sound; sometimes, perhaps, 
considering that he writes for “ young students,” dwelling too much on 
readings. It is best, we think, in editions having the purpose of 
this present one to take the text which seems most probable, and to 
dispense with explanations and defence. Mr. A. Sidgwick sends 
out an excellent edition of Homer's Jliad, Books I, II. (Riving- 
tons.) Mr. Sidgwick has some excellent remarks on the epic 
forms and syntax, which he has systomatisod in that lucid and 
careful way which constitutes so great an excellence in his work 
as an editor. We have often doubted the wisdom of plunging 
boys into Homer, and perplexing them with the varieties of epic 
language, before they have well learnt that of the Attic writers: but 
they will, anyhow, have an excellent guide in Mr. Sidgwick. From 
the same editor we have Ovid, Fasti VJ, edited for the Syndicate of 
the University Press (Cambridge University Press). This is one of 
the alternative books for the Cambridge local examinations. The 
selection is not a very happy one. There is more than one passage not 
fit for boys to read, and though Mr. Sidgwick has done something to 
expurgate, he has left too much. His notes, as usual, leave nothing to 
be desired. Here and there we may differ from him, but he evidently 
knows what is wanted. We must differ from Mr. Sidgwick when he 
annotates, on line 71 (rem que mei juris malim tenuisse precando), 
“met juris tenuisse, lit. ‘to keep it as part of my right,’ ée., 
‘keep it in my power.’” Surely it is simpler to connect rem and mei 
juris together, and to translate, “I should prefer to keep by prayer 
{rather than by any other means] a thing that is of my right,” ie., 
“ that undoubtedly belongs to me.” The Fourth Book of the Odes of 
Horace, with a Vocabulary, by John T. White, D.D. (Longman.)——.:To 
have to netice at once four Greek grammars proves that science and 
German have not yet pushed out Greek. An Elementary Greek 
Grammar, by J. Hamblin Smith (Rivingtons), is likely to be a useful 
book. The accidence is copious and complete, though it might be said 
that what the author describes as “the chief device of his book,” “to 
place before the student in a simple form the principles upon which 
the inflexions of Attic Greek are formed,” has hardly been carried 
out. He does not give so much principles as rules. The 
rules doubth ss are exhaustive, and we may mention, as a very use- 
ful feature, the numerous and copious vocabularies. There is a 
short “Catechism of Syntax,” which might have been advan- 
tageously extended over the space occupied by a chapter, which is not 
sufficiently complete to be of much use, on “ The Dialect of Homer.” 
An Elementary Greek Grammar, by the Rev. G. J. Davie (Bentley), 
has been found useful by its author, and may doubtless be found so by 
others. For ourselves, we do not see much in the tables of inflexions 
on which the writer lays much stress. When a boy has declined and 
conjugated many words for himself, he may begin to make them for 
himself, A First Greek Grammar, by W. Gunnion Rutherford 
(Macmillan), has the look of a clear and well-arranged book. We wish 
that the writers of new manuals on old subjects would state the points 
of difference which may be supposed to be their raison d'étre. We 
have also to notice A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words 
in the Greek Testament, in Two Parts—Part I. Grammar—by the Rev. 
C. H. Waller (Sampson Low and Co.); A First Greek Reader, by 
W. G. Rushbrooke (Clarendon Press); and A Complete Latin Course, 
by J. Wright, M.A. (Macmillan), “comprising Rules, with Examples, 
Exercises, both Latin and English, in each Rule, with Vocabularies,” 
Mr. Wright’s, we observe, are rational methods of grammatical explana- 
tion. We have also two books on Latin composition; A First 
Latin Writer, with Accidence, Syntar Rules, and Vocabularies, by 
George L. Bennet, M.A. (Rivingtons); and Exercises on the Elementary 
Principles of Latin Prose Composition, by J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.) Mr. Bennet’s book commits, we think, the mistake of 
including too much. It’ would take, we should say, seven years in a 
moderately favourable case, less perhaps in an exceptionally good one, 
for a boy to get from what he is set to learn on Mr. Bennet’s first page 
to what he is expected to do on the last. Now, who can expect a book 
to last seven years? Grammars ought to be kept to themselves, we 
think, avd exercises to themselves. Apart from this, the book is 
likely to be useful. Mr. Hamblin Smith’s book is more homo- 
geneous, though it is a long way from “I was falling,” p. 1, to 
the anecdotes which occur on p. 147, and a book that survives the 
journey will be more than ordinarily fortunate. This volume contains 
some very well selected examination papers, which teachers will find 
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useful, and some tables of differences between English and Latin, 
illustrated by short sentences, which may very advantageously be 
rendered into Latin by the scholar, and then committed to memory. 
Also An Introduction to the Latin Language, comprising a Grammar, 
Exercises, §c., by Maurice C. Hime, M.A. (Sullivan Brothers, Dublin); 
Easy Latin Stories for Beginners, with Vocabulary and Notes, by 
George L, Bennet, M.A. (Rivingtons). 
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bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectioug 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L, 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





Bras G’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 
ae in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
iscuits.” 


Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


B RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, 
Sold in Is Tins. 


ba per preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
Jorld. 


CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 


\ ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and House 
| Agents, beg to call attention to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting 
Property in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing to purchase or 
rent, tothe great facilities they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties inspected, at simply travelling 
expenses being paid. Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c. Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 
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EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST., 
HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Read, London, W. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 














OLLEGE H OME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ required in September. 


Apply to Mrs. CASE. 





I | AMPSTEAD. — HEATH 
SCHOOL.—A CLASSICAL MASTER will be 
Morning hours. 


TOYAGE to AUSTRALIA. — An 

Oxford M.A. will accompany an Invalid, as 

Companion or Tutor. Highest references.—“ M.A..” 
45 Doughty Street, W.C. 


BROW 





MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Candidates for Fifteen Appointments as Surgeon in 
her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held on 
the 12th AUGUST, 1878, and following days. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding pay aud retiring 
allowances, &c., of Indian Medical Officers, may be 
obtained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, 8.W. 

The necessary Certificates must be submitted to the 
Military Secretary, so as to reach his address at least 
a fortnight before the date fixed for examination. 

ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 

India Office, 1vth July, 1878, 


HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Sir RurHeRFURD ALCOCK, K.O.B., Chairman of the 
Committee. 
Amount of CONTRIBUTIONS already received, 
£23,164 7s 7d. 
A telegram from Shanghai, dated 6th June, states 
that the distress in China must increase until October. 
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Prof. Ch. Cassal. 
M.A. Lond. 


Drawing—Mr. W. 
in Univ. Coll. School. 





in Univ. Coll. Sechvol. 


Misses Case. 
the day. 


years of age. 


AMPSTEAD.—HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL. 
ogg SESSION 1878-79 will begin on SEPTEMBER 
25th. 
Classics and English Subjects—Rey. E. M. Geldart, 
M.A., and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. 


German—F, Althaus, Ph.D. 
French—Miss M. Merington; French, Examiner in, 


Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—John Bridge, 


Chemistry—Under the direction of Prof. Barff, M.A. 
H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master 


Writing—O. F. King, B.A. Lond., Writing Master 


Music—Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. 

Gymnastics and Fencing—Mr, Winterbottom. 
Dancing—Miss Mary Birch. 

Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the 
A Master is in superintendence through 


There is a Junior Class for Children under ten 


ALVERN COLLEGE 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals. 
’ I YOTTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
—Modern Languages and Science receive 
special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 
annum.—Apply to Rey. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head 
Master. 
NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.—Students of University College 
reside in the Hall under Collegiate discipline. Par- 
ticulars as to Rent of Rooms, Scholarships, &c., may 
be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, ox the 
| SECRETARY, at the Hall. 
A NDERIDA HOUSE, _ ST. 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—P. VANCESMITH, 























A hundred thousand families are receiving relief. 
A letter received by the last English mail from R. T. 
Forest, Esq., the British Acting Consul at Tientsin, 
says:—* The distress is growing more and more 
horrible. Many dead can be seen any day in and 
around Tientsin.”” An immediate supply of funds is 
urgently needed, in order to carry on the work of dis- 
tributing food that has already been begun. 
Contributions may be paid to Messrs. COUTTS and 
QO,, 59 Strand, W.C.; or to the Rev. ARNOLD FOSTER, 
B.A., Hon. Secretary, at the Agra Bank, 35 Nicholas 
Lane, 1.0. 


The arrangements of the School permit of some 
girls being received with their brothers. 
Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible 
by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Dining 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard, 
and Smoking Rooms; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. 
Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 








lifracombe, North Deyon. 








M.A., with able assistance, receives the SONS of 
Geutlemen, to Educate or prepare for Examinations, 
&c. Invalids receive special care. Terms moderate. 
For prospectus, &c., address as above. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
| Fy yin ee S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refreshing,and in- 
Sold by Chemists. 





and Skin Diseases. 
vigorating to the constitution. 
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WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


HE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the INSTITUTE of PAINTERS 


in WATER-COLOURS. Open from nine till dusk 
Admission, 1s ; catalogue, 64d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
. Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
> Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
WATER-COLOURS.— The NINETIETH Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 


EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 


Nine till Six. Admittance, 1s: Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. — 





ROSVENOR GALLERY.— 


SUMMER EXHIBITION, OPEN DAILY, 

from 92.m. until 6 p.m. Admission Is. 
OYAL 
The PARIS EXHIBITION, illustrated by Dis- 
golving Views, the Information and Photographs 
supplied by the French and British Commissions, by 
Mr. J. L. King —The KAFFIR WAR, by Mr. W.R. 
May.— MODERN GUNS and PROJECTILES, the 
MICROPHONE and TELEPHONE, &c., by Mr. J. L. 
King. —CLAY and the POTTER, by Professor Gard- 
ner.—Concluding daily at 4. and 9 with The SIEGE of 
TROY, with Grand Optical, Spectacular, and Pyro- 
technic Effects, by Mr. Lin Rayne.—Admission to the 
whole, 1s; Schools and Children under ten, 6d. Open 

at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 and 10. 
LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 

OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited). 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
id-up shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Bale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the working-classes 
on self-supporting principles. Registered March 15, 





1876 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 shares. Amount... £100,000 
Qnd , £1 prem. 4,000 _,, - 100,000 
rd ,, £2 » 4,000 ,, ed 100,000 
tha ~ & »a 4,000 “ 100,000 
Total...... 16,000 ,, Total ...... £400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 shares, which will com- 
plete Half a Million (half the Capital of the Company), } 
| 


is in course of allotment, at £4 per share premium. 

Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since 
increased by several thousand pounds). 

Estates Purchased 113, for £483,202 10s. 

Shareholders, upwards of 1,529. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

The current interest which is paic on COMPLETED 
SHARES is equal to FIVE and ONE-SIXTH PER 
CENT. upon the SHARE and Premium added 
together, and investors participate in an equal pro- 

rtion in the BENEFITS of the ESTATES ALREADY 

URCHASED, and of the Reserve Fund and future 
Profits of the Company. 

For Report and proceedings of Annual Meeting, 
Balance-Sheet, Share Application Forms, Prospectus, 
Opinions of Press, and an explanatory Pamphlet en- 
titled “ Five Minutes’ Talk " about the Company, apply 
to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 

AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on December 31, 1877... £5,476,045 

Income for the year 1877 .......... subeseee 484,597 

Amount paid on death to December last 11,538,820 

Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

to allotted 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are Only about 4} per cent. on the annual 
income. 

ATTENTION is especially directed to the revised Pro- 
Spectus of the Society; to the new rates of Premium 








adopted, which are materially lower for young lives | 


than heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 


Prospectus and form of Proposal will be sent on | 


application. 


REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 

>OLICIES. 

NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 





25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. | 


Total Funds Invested £1,000,000 


Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000 | 


Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for | 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per | 
annum. 


For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to | 


the Secretary. 


POLYTECHNIC— 








South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
b INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
of influence. 
Exhibition have been made by the 
F 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Railways, or at the 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


{ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. tad 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
JARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
or providing against 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 
A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
the Double Journey. 
POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Months, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
, 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIEs. 












1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Total Invested Funds ........0:+00s000 £5,814,367 
| —_— —- 
Fire Premiums, 1877.........++0++ess0008 £1,052,465 
Life do. do. .. eo 235,340 
Interest on Investments ...........00+« 249,906 
| Total Annual Income ............ £1,537,711 


| Under the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured 
| are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Parti- 
cipating Class. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms, 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
| apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Com- 
| pany. 


| ( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
| Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 

Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £325,000, 

The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 

bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
| Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 

beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney,aud Yokohama, on 
| terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
| also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
| the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
| British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
| same, the receipt of interest, divideuds, pay, pensions, 
| &c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
| above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
| fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 
| ) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
| and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
{article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
| Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 5.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
| ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 











LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. W 


(Empowered by A 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


| > panes & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





POrtED Meats; also, 





FRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


[c sa8ay's [ L WHISKY. 
4 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 








Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—* The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 

h ESSRS. DUNVLLLE and CO. are the 
i largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD [RISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in pref to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 

JALOMINO.—A Pure Spanish Sherry, 

of dry character, produced from the finest (trape 

in the Xerez district. Recommended with complete 
confidence. 30s per dozen, railway carriage paid. 

Sole Importers, HENRY BRETT and OO., 26 and 
27 High Hoiborn, W.O. Established 1829. Prices 
current free on application. Ps 
AMERICAN OENTENNIAL, 

PRIZE ME 


RI DAL, 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article," 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 

Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. ea 

RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil."—/0ed, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 


awarded to J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 

In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0ss8 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


TMURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

CARPET MAN iain No TO THE ROYAL 

35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

EXHIBITION M&DALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 

















FLNE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 











ct of Parliament.) 





‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L 


ROBER’ BAYLY FOLLETPT, Es¢ 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Ex 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


1, late Taxing Master in Chancery. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITES 
MOU-MALN LEVER TRUSS is aliowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MALN PAD and PALEN C LEVER, ttting 
with so much ease and closeuess that it ciunot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sicep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the russ (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 





1- 





FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 


Existing AsSurances.....c.coccssssssecssssesseseeses £4,821,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon .,...0.0.00000+ woes 
Assurance Claims 


and Bonus Paid 





3,008,000 





SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 


Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society 
Schedules.) 


655,000 | Assurance Fund 





£220,000 
1,682,695 
1,000,000 


Annual Revenue 








Share Capital, fully subscribed.....,..0++.00 


(Paid-up, £160,000.) 


| 
| 
, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government | 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


division averaged £84 per £1,000 pulicy. 
Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
application to 
E. 


| 
Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, aud 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s bd; postage free, 

Post-office urders to be made payable toJoaa White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
YLASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEAS, 
SPRALNS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawa on like au vrdiuary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,aad Lis ovca; postage [rea, 
JOHN WHITE Manufacturer, 225 Vivoadilly, 
Londva. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My DgAR S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, §F.RS. 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 


Members of the Profession. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


Tz Ss N E W TONIC. 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 


F E R without ACID. 
B R A V A Tt §& 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most of those which come from Paris, is neatly 
got up in a box, containing a little pipette and india-rubber cap for the delivery of drops.” See the Lancet, 
June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 














Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and C0.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








pe mcnid EXTRACT 


MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


OF MEAT. 


CAUTION .—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY |JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
OF THE 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited) STEEL PENS. 

PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 

1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 
GOOD SPIRIT.” ¥ 
—_ fine ou ee ae may pe had pace MORSON & SON’S 
ne OLE Bs. yt ~ 
1 Wholesale Merchants, in ane: pte ptedany «2 oe P REP ARATIONS OF P EP SIN E F OR 








“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), INDIGESTION. 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
EEE PROFESSION. 








SUMMER DELICACY. 
PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 


PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S — LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 


CO RN FLO UR, Bottle. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth lettered, price 2s 64, 
ROM BOURNEMOUTH to BRIDGE. 
NORTH in a YELLOW CART. 
London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Stregt 
Covent Garden. 4 


NEW EDITION, being the Third, of 

the ARTS of WRITING, READING, ang 

SPEAKING, with Illustrations. Letters to a Law 

Student. By Mr. Serjeant Cox. A Chapter on the 

Causes and Cure of Stuttering has been added to thig 
Edition. Price 7s 6d. 

“LAW TIMES" OFFICE, 10 Wellington Street, Strand. 


Just published, price 1s; by post, Is 1d. 
PLEA for IRISH CATHOLIC BOYs; 
being a Speech delivered at the recent Debate 
on Irish University Education. By JOHN Ggorgg 
MacCartary, M.P. 
Dublin: Hopges, Foster, and Fiaais, 104 Grafton 
an 
CHURCH and STATE, now ready, price Is. 
HICH is RIGHT? The ESTAB. 
LISHED CHURCH, or the LIBERATION 
SOCIETY? A Correspondence between the Rey, G, 
H. CurTeis, M.A., Canon of Lichfle!d, and the Rey. J, 
G. RoGers, B.A., Congregational Minister, Clapham, 
Revised by the Authors. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 
Sixth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.CS8,, 
LS.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. f 
Every week, price 1d; Monthly Parts, 6d. 
“QOCIAL NOTES,” concerning 
Social Reforms, Social Requirements, and 
Social Progress. Edited by S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 
Office: 16 Southampton Street. Strand, and of all 
Booksellers and Newsagents in Town and Country, 
and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK to the 
ft PRINCIPAL PROFESSIONS, Compiled from 
Authentic Sources,and Based on the most Recent 
Regulations concerning Admission to the Navy, Army, 
Civil Services (Home and Indian), Legal and Medical 
Professions, Professi of Civil Eugineer, Architect 
and Artist, and Mercantile Marine. By CHARLES 
EYRE PAscos. 

London: HARDWICKE and Bove, 192 Piccadilly, W, 
Now ready, in 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
HE PRAISE of FOLLY. Translated 
from the Latin of Erasmus. With Explanatory 
Notes by JAMES Corner, M.A., Vicar of Elstow. 
“The older I grow the more tolerant I get, and be- 
lieve that Wisdom is justified of all her children, and 
poor dear old Folly of some of hers likewise."— 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, Londo; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having ther 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘“*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 

















\ ILLS’ from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the * THREE OASTLES.’"—Vide 
‘* THREE “The Virginians.” 
Sold only in Packets and a 
Cigarettes, protected by the CASTLES.” 
Name and Trade Mark of 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The chiefest 
wonder of modern times.—This incomparable 
medicine increases the appetite, strengthens the 
stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, and 
prevents flat»lency, purifies the system, invigorates 
the nerves, and reinstates sound health. The enor- 
mous demand for these Pills throughout the globe 
astonishes everybody, and a single trial convinces the 
most sceptical that no medicine equals Holloway’s 
Pills in its ability to remove all complaints incidental 
to the human race. They are a blessing to the 
afflicted, and a boon to all who labour under interna} 
or external disease. The purification of the blood, 
removal of all restraints from the secretive organs, 
and gentle aperient action, are the prolific sources of 
the extensive curative range of Hulloway’s Pills. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 








AS BLANCMANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c., 
WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY, 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 
be forwarded on application to 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, and in future wil! be issued wita every 





packet sold by us. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
291, will be published on Weduesday, July 17th. 





CONTENTS. 

1. Dr. ROUTH, PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 
9. THE ENGLISHWOMAN AT SCHOOL. 
3, THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE ARISTOCRACY. 
4, LAMBETH PALACE. 
5. MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
6. THE BLOCK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
7, CATHERINE OF Russia. 
8, THE CROWN AND THE ARMY. 
9, THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY. 

JoHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 303, for JULY, will be published on Wed- 
nesday next. 
CONTENTS. 


MARQUESS WELLESLEY'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

THE REMAINS OF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 

LECKY'S ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

ORIGIN AND WANDERINGS OF THE GIPSTES. 

PRIMITIVE PROPERTY AND MODERN SOCIALISM. 

M. DouDAN’s LETTERS. 

Russia AND ROUMANIA. 

THE GOLD MINES OF MIDIAN. 

FINLAY’S HISTORY OF THE SERVITUDE OF GREECE. 

), THE CONSTITUTION AND THE CROWN. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


SOND om srw 


1 


———— 


HE 
New Series, No. CVII. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THe Hovse OF Lorps. 
9, THE MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS WORSHIP OF THE 
ANCIENT JAPANESE, 
$3. THE SARACENS IN ITALY. 
4. THE LATE YAKOOB BEG OF KASHGAR. 


Now ready, price Six Shillings. ca 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
JULY, 1878. 





THE CHURCH OF 


SOA EN SOND me 





5, GEORGE ELIOT AS A NOVELIST. 

6. THE PEASANTS OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 

7. Russ1A ABROAD AND AT HOMER. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—1. Theology.—2. Philo- 
sophy.—3. Politics, &c.—4. Science.—5. History 
and Biography.—6. Belles Lettres.—7. Miscellanea. 

INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

London: TRUBNER and Co. 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 

No. XIL. JULY, 1878, rice 6s. 
HE CHURCH Q U ARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 
THE DOGMATIC POSITION OF 
ENGLAND. 
On EVOLUTION. 
BisHop SELWYN. 
RELIGION IN MADAGASCAR. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS AND THEIR RESTORATION. 
DANTE AND GOETHE. 
LAMBETH PALACE LIBRARY AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 
Home Reunion. 
LorD SELBORNE AND MR. PARKER. 
SHorT NOTICES. 
SPOTTISWOODE & Co., New-Street Square, London, E.C. 
TATISTICAL SOCIETY’S 
JOURNAL. Part IL. Vol. XLI., JUNE, 1878, 
now ready, price 5s. 


CONTENTS. 

THe PROGRESS OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM SINCE 1856, WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE EFFECTS PRODUCED UPON IT 
BY THE PROTECTIONIST TARIFFS OF OTHER COUN- 
TRIES. By William Newmarch, F.R.S., Corr. Mem. 
Inst. France. 

THE Dests OF SOVEREIGN AND QUASI-SOVEREIGN 
STATES, OWING TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. By Hyde 
Clarke, F.S.S. 

MISCELLANEA :—1. General Results of the Commercial 
and Financial History of 1877; 2. Lloyd's Statistics 
of Marine Casualties for 1877; 3. Failures in Eng- 
land and Wales; 4. The Nature and Extent of our 
Foreign Food Supplies, and the Sources from which 
they are Derived; 5. Bibliography of Works on the 
Mathematical Theory of ‘olitical Economy ; 
6. Periodical Returns; 7. Additions to the Library. 

London: EpwArp STAN¥ORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


“MNHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. **Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest."—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. There volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


NATEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
P’ CARDIFF.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (44, or by post 44d) for View and Plan, also 
for Drawings of Carved Bench Ends—The Fortune 
Theatre—Yarmouth Municipal Buildings Competition 
—Creusot Works—Our Coal Supply—Art Museums— 
Aspects of Sanitary Work—The Proposed Tower 
Bridge—Oopyright Recommendations—St. Margaret's, 
Westminster—Archmological Societies—New Build- 
ings, &c.—No. 46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


yor ‘S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. 
Edited by Lypra E. Becker. This Journal, 

ey monthly, contains full Information of the 
rogress of the Movement for removing the Electoral 

Disabilities of Women. 

London: Messrs. TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Can be obtained at the Office of the National Society 

for Women’s Suffrage, Central Committee, 64 Berners 

Street, Oxford Street. Price 1d, or 1s 6d per annum. 


HE ‘CATHOLIC GAZETTE,” 

Price 1d, is PUBLISHED every WEDNESDAY. 

ltadvocates Philosophic Radicalism amongst Catholics. 
8 Salisbury Court, E.C. 











IMR. MACLEHOSE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 














NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF * OLRIG GRANGE.” 


HILDA; AMONG THE BROKEN 
GODS : a Poem. 


By the AUTHOR of “ OLRIG GRANGE.” 


Small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. [Just out, 

* Assuredly one of those poems which the thought- 
ful student will wish to read again and again.”— 
Manchester Exauiner. 

“ Full of wealth of dramatic conception and expres- 
sion, exhibiting its author as one who has felt much 
and thought much, and beyond that can give his 
various experiences fair artistic shape and feature.” 
— Nonconformist. 

“No poet of these later years has more keenly 
excited the attention or more worthily won the 


| admiration of thoughtful readers of verse.”"—Dundee 


Advertiser. 


THE HISTORY AND POETRY 


OF 


THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 
THEIR MAIN FEATURES AND RELATIONS. 


By JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 


Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. [Just out. 


“This is a genuine book. We can heartily recom- 
mend it to three classes of readers,—to all who have 
felt the power of Scott's ‘ Border Miustrelsy,’ (and who 
with a heart bas not ?) to all who care to visit and 
really to know that delightsome land, for no other book 
except the ‘ Border Minstrelsy ' itself will so open their 
eyes to see it; toall dwellers in the Borderland who 
wish to know, as they ought to know, what constitutes 
the grace and glory of their Borderland."—Prof. 
SHAIRP, in the Contemporary Review, 

“ We feel as if we were hearing the stories or listen- 
ing to the snatches of song among the breezes of the 
mountains or the moorland, under the sun-broken 
mists of the wild glens, or the wooded banks of the 
Yarrow or the Tweed."—Times. 

“ After all the labours of such distinguished men as 
Scott, Leyden, Chambers, Aytoun, and others, this 
volume must assert its right to being the fullest, most 
thorough, and most deeply critical work on Border 
history and poetry that we have."—JBritish Quarterly 
Review. 


Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CREED AND CONDUCT; 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ROSNEATH PARISH 
CHURUH. 


By the Rev. ROBERT HERBERT STORY, D.D. 


**Characterised throughout by profound earnestness 
and spirituality, and written in a style at once grace- 
ful, clear, and nervous. Dr. Story has made a well- 
timed attempt to widen the theology, and at the same 
time, to deepen and intensify the religious feeling of 
his countrymen."—Scofsman. 


Crown 8vo, 750 pages and 250 Engravings, price 12s 6d, 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY, 


IN ITS RELATIONS TO MAN. 
By J. G. M‘KENDRICK, M_D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. 


“ An admirable book on physiology, well adapted to 
the wants of the student, and of practitioners in 
medicine. Such books as this ought to be read, not 
alone by medical and biological students, but by all 
men of any pretensions to general culture.” —Briti 
Quarterly Review. 

“The author has put together quite a wonderful 
amount of information, while his manner of writing is 
that of one who well knows how to teach. The style 
is clear and the illustrations numerous." —Practitioner. 


One vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 650 pp., price 18s. 


A CRITICAL ACCOUNT 


OF 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT; 


WITH AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


By EDWARD CAIRD, MA, 
Professor of Moral Philosopby in the University of 
Glasgow, and late Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford. 


“The first and undoubtedly greatest work that 
England has yet produced on any philosophy except 
her own “—Macmillan's Magazine. 

“Mr. Caird’s statement of the Kantian doctrine is 





singularly felicit The plification is at once full, 
accurate, and unbiassed."—Mr. T. H. GREEN, in the 
Academy. 


* No account of ‘ Kant’s Philosophy’ has ever ap- 
peared in England so full, so intelligible, and so inter- 
esting to read as this work by Professor Caird. It is 
the English book on Kant."—Contemporary Review. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, 
Publisher to the University. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at every Library, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


. By OUIDA. 
“It ranks among the most brilliant of ‘ Ouida's’ bril- 
liant picures. When once read, it is not likely soon 
to be forgotten."—Piccadilly. 





Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
BELGRAVIA for JULY contains a 
Further Instalment of the New Serial 
Story, entitled, “The HAUNTED 
HOTEL: a Mystery of Modern 

Venice,” by WILKIE COLLINS. 


Now ready, price 1s, with numerous Illustrations. 
THE 
HOLIDAY NUMBER of BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS. 

STORY OF THE THREE Captains. By George A. Sala. 
My Lapy. By B. M. Ranking. Illus. by E. J. Wheeler. 
THe DitemMa. By the Author of “ Phyllis.” 
I WONDER. Illustrated by Fred. Barnard. 
AN Easter Houmipay. By James Payn. 
THE OLD, OLD Story. Illustrated by Rudolf Blind. 
THE TOLL OF CHARON. By Richard Dowling. 
“ THAT OTHER Fe_Low.” By Gerald Dixon. Illustrated 

by F. 8S. Walker. 
SNATCHED FROM NIAGARA. By W. C. Bennett. 
Go AWAY! Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 
Dream Music. By Frederick Boyle. 
AN ARTIsT’s REWARD. Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 
By CaBLeE. By Albany de Fonblanque. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES GRANT. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


THE LORD HERMITAGE. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of “ Romance of War.” 


By the AUTHOR of “CAROLS of COCKAYNE.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, fall gilt, 6s. 


A TOWN GARLAND. 


By HENRY S. LEIGH. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The NEW REPUBLIC.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; 


or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLOOK. 


Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s, 
POEMS and BALLADS. Second 
Series. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


*,* Also an Edition in feap. 8vo, uniform with the 
First Series, at the same price. 








Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s 6d. 


The HOUSE of LIFE: Human 
Physiology, with its Applications to the Preserva- 
tion of Health. For Use in Classe+, and Popular 
Reading. With numerous [llastrations. By Mrs. 
F. FENWICK MILLER. 


DR. DORAN’S LAST WORK. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. 


With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. JoHn 
Dorav, F.S.A. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128 6d. 


The TROUBADOURS: a His of 
Provengal Life and Literature in the Middle 
Ages. By Francis Hurrrer. 

“ This attrac'ive volume deals in a very fresh and 
exact way with a most interesting phase of culture and 
letters......Mr. Hueffer claims for his volume the 
praise of being the first adequate study on 80 
famous a subject as the ‘Troubadours’ which has 
appeared in the English language; and we believe 
that we must allow tbat he is right. His book will 
be found exceedingly interesting and valuable.......Jt 
is a grateful task to review a volume where so firm @ 
ground of scholarship is under our feet, and where 
there is so little need to be on the watch for instances 
of inaccuracy or want of knowledge......Mr. Hueffer is 
to be congratulated on a very important contribution 
to literature.”"—E.raminer. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ‘s. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources 
and Significations. By C. WARKING BARDSLEY, 
M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. 

“ Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the original 
medieval documents and works from which the 
origin and development of surnames can alone be 
satisfactorily traced. He has furnished a valuable 
contribution to the literature of surnames, and we 
hope to hear more of him in this fleld."—TZimes. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 639 
Lilustrativos, 78 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 


STYLES. Translated from the German of A. 
ROSENGARTEN by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. With 


639 Illustrations. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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In 8v0, price 12s 6d. 


ABOUT THE CARPATHIANS. 


By ANDREW F. CROSSE, F.C.S. 
WITH MAP OF THE AUTHOR'S ROUTE. 


“A most lively, fresh, and interesting book of “ A very pleasant and instructive work.”—Atheneum. 
holiday travel...... We promise the reader an interesting ‘* We may congratulate Mr. Crosse on the production 
peep into a fresh and little-explored country, and | of an eminently readable book. Liveliness, high 
much sound and valuable information as toits wealth, | high spirits, quick observation, and an amusing 
mineral and industrial, and all its capabilities, as well | manner would be by themselves sufficient to float a 
asan hour or two's very entertaining reading, from | work of far less intrinsic value than ‘Round about 
Mr. Crosse’s book.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. the Carpathians.’ "—Zondon. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


ROUND 





SECOND EDITION OF LIEUT.-COL. LOCKHART’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. post octavo, £1 5s 6d. 


MINE IS THIN E. 
By Lioutenant-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART, Author of “Fair to See.” 
SECOND EDITION. 


“It is not too often that we have a thoughtful novel | “It is not only a bright novel; it is thoroughly 
in which seriousness is abundantly relieved by lively | valuable as an illustration of character and custom...... 
humour and by comedy in perfect good-taste ; a novel | His descriptions are forcible, without being exagger- 
where the passion and the love-making which are its |ated: his dialogue is always natural, crisp, and 
essence and the reason of its being are treated in a |sparkling; the transition from grave to gay is ad- 
manner that is at once natural, manly, and sympa- | mirably managed ; and every now and then one comes 
thetic...... Colonel Lockhart always writes as a man of | across some happy image or original reflection which 
the world, of the world which he knows and lives in.” | serves as the satisfying food of thought and fancy.”"— 
—Saturday Review. The World. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all the Libraries. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” 


JU NIA: a Novel. 
By the AUTHOR of “ESTELLE RUSSELL,” “ The PRIVATE LIFE of GALILEO,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“What is principally striking in a very clever | possesses in a marked manner the Sophoclean gift of 


novel, ‘Junia,’ is the successful combination of deep | ors pc ey ene 4 whole.’ — World. a 

a * “It may be admitted, without reservation, tha 
study and graphic presentment of character, with | * Junia’ is a character-sketch of considerable power, 
surprisingly lively sketches of the finesse and in- | and executed in many parts with a dexterous touch.” 


trigue of society. ‘Junia’ is written by one who | —Athenxum. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





The THIRD EDITION, in 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


LECTURES ON THE LABOUR QUESTION. 
By THOMAS BRASSEY, MP. 


“There are few who can speak upon such a subject with more authority, and it is satisfactory to find that 
Mr. Brassey's conclusions are, on the whole, encouraging.” —T7he Times. 


London : LONGMANS and CO. 








- EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Bog to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 


Oash Prices as heretofore. 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE OHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Steugr, 
HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


. . ° 
Conversations with M. Thi 
M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHE 
PERSONS, during the SECOND EMPIRE, By 
the Jate Nassau W. SENIOR. Edited by hig 
Daughter, M. O. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 
“This book is one of permanent historical interest, 
It contains the opinions of eminent men, given in the 
freedom of conversation, and afterwands carefully re. 
vised. Of their value there cannot be a question, 
There is scarcely a page without some memorablg 
statement by some memorable man. Politics, society, 
and literature are all discussed in turn, and there 
is no discussion which is unproductive of weighty 
thought or striking fact.”—Athenzum. 


Memoirs of Lady Chatterton ¥ 


with some Passages from her Diary. B 
HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 


“ The story of an interesting life.”"—Athenzum, 


A Legacy: being the Life and 
Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 
Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21g, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
The Primrose Path. By Mrs, 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
&e, 3 vols. 


Wood Anemone. By Mrs. Ran- 


DOLPH, Author of ‘ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


Caleb Booth’s Clerk. By Mrs. 


G, LINN2ZUS BANKS, 3 vols. 
‘“*The author tells her tale with great skill. There 
is not a dull page in the book.’’—Sco/sman. 


Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 


EpWARDS, Author of * Kitty,’ “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 


“This book may be read with pleasure. It is care. 
fully written, and contains very pleasant sketches of 


character."’—Academy. 

. 
Margery Travers. By Miss 
“ An excellent novel. It is thoroughly fresh, inter- 


BEWICKE. 3 vols. 
esting, and entertaining.”—Sunday Times. 


Both in the Wrong. By Mrs, 


JOHN KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. 
“The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy, 
and it is written with care."—Pull Mall Gazette. 


His Last Stake. By Shirley 


SMITH, Author of “ All for Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


BICKERS & SONS’ NEW 7s 6d 
STANDARD GIFT BOOKS, 


*,* Or in calf, extra gilt, suitable for School 
Prizes, 12s 6d. 








In demy 8vo, cloth elegant, full-gilt sides and edges. 
DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAKE. 
SPEARE. Elegantly printed on fine paper, with 12 
Plates, reproduced in permanent Woodbury-type, 
from the Boydell Gallery. 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Beautifully printed, with 12 Illustre- 
tions, from the celebrated Boydell Gallery. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 
With 12 Illustrations, by Westall. Plans of the 
Battles, and fac-similes of his Writing. 
FORSTER’S LIFE of GOLDSMITH. 
» With Portrait and 40 Woodcuts, after Stanfield, 
Maclise, Leech, Doyle, and Hamerton. 
*,* A new Catalogue of 2.000 elegantly bound books, 
in all departments of Literature, by post, free on 
application. 


Now ready, cloth, lettered, price 5s, or by post to any 
part of the Kingdom, 3s 3d. 


PURCHASE IN THE CHURCH. 
BEING A 


REPRINT OF THE LETTERS WHICH HAVE 
APPEARED UNDER THAT TITLE IN THE 


“ MANCHESTER EXAMINER AND TIMES.” 
BY 
PROMOTION BY MERIT. 





Price 2s 6d each. | 
| 
| 
| 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
| 


Price 2s 6d each. | 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington | 
Street, Strand, | 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
Manchester: ALEX. IRELAND and CO., Pall Malls 
Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8yvo. 

TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it 
By Hvueu CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 


College of Physicians. 
’ London: H. RensHaw, 356 Strand. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


VOL. I. 


(BEING THE SECOND VOLUME OF “LES ORIGINES DE LA FRANCE 
CONTEMPORAINE.”) 


By H. A. TAINE, D.C.L. 
Demy 8vo, lés. 





THE PHYSICAL SYSTEM OF THE 
UNIVERSE. 
AN OUTLINE OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


By SYDNEY B. J. SKERTCHLY, 
H.M.’s Geological Survey. 
Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 





THE GREAT FROZEN SEA: 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘ALERT,’ 
DURING THE AROTIO EXPEDITION OF 1875-6. 


By Captain A, H. MARKHAM, R.N. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, &c., demy Syo, 18s. 


“A more charming record of travel and adventure we have seldom met with. 
We trust it will be as widely read and as justly appreciated as it deserves."— 
Academy. 

“A more pleasantly exciting story was never penned, and compared with it, 
the current novels have no chance. It is picturesque, vigorous, and bright 
throughout. The wild struggle with the ice, the walrus-hunts, the descriptions 
of natural phenomena, the account of the Arctic theatre, and the ‘ Thursday Pops,’ 
all must be read and enjoyed in the work itself."—Zight. 

“Brisk without being affe-ted, and lively without being inexact; there is 
actually no dull page in the book.”—Zondon. 

“A fascinating story of travel "—Manchester Examiner. 

“One of the most delightful records of adventure we have ever met with.”— 
Nonconformist. 

* Outside the realms of fiction, there are few books having a greater intensity 
of interest.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





cYPRTU S. 





With Maps, and 400 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 50s. 
CYPRUS: ANCIENT AND MODERN; 


Described after a Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. 


By General LOUIS P. DI CESNOLA, 
M. R. Acad. Sciences, Turin. 


“This is perhaps the most valuable work on the history and antiquities of 
Cyprus that has appeared during the present century."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Fifth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM; 
WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS 
A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“An exceedingly interesting pamphlet has recently been published....is well 
worthy of perusal, as it deals ina broad and healthy spirit with the most import- 
ant questions that can occupy the mind of man in any age,and particularly in 
Buch a transitional age as the present."—Echo. 

“ The ‘ Suggestions ' appropriately conclude with several pages of extracts from 
the leading thinkers and philosophical writers of modern times. Those given are 
well selected, and highly suggestive of ennobling and inspiring thought."— 


Inquirer. a ’ 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





MUDIE’S 


FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


Ready on Monday next, postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW OXFORD STREET. | 





! 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PREsIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance feo of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. -rooms 


NEW BOOKS. 


The LATE GEORGE DAWSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


SERMONS on DAILY LIFE and DUTY. 


By GEORGE Dawson, M.A. Edited by his Wirz. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS of CATHOLICISM and 


PROTESTANTISM, in their Civil Bearing upon Nations. Translated and 

Adapted from the French of M. Le BARON DE HAULLEVILLE, by HENRY 

ene, Barrister-at-Law. With a Preface by his Eminence Cardinal 
ANNING. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


PROTEUS and AMADEUS: a Correspondence. 
Edited by AUBREY DE VERE. 


“ This little volume is one of the ablest, and certainly one of the most charming, 
which has been published on natural theology formany a year back, and we than 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere very heartily for introducing it into the world."—Spectator. 





Large post 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


EGYPTIAN BELIEF and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S., Author of “Pyramid Facts and 
Fancies,” “ Last of the Tasmanians,” &c. 





Crown yo, cloth, price 5s. 


The PUNJAUB and NORTH-WESTERN 


FRONTIER of INDIA. By AN OLD PUNJAUBEE. 





Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


T - ss Y ni 
The EUROPEAN in INDIA. By Epmunp C. 
P. Hutt. With a Medical Guide for Anglo-Indians, by R. R. S. Marr, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E. Third and Revised Edition. 
“One of the most valuable books ever published on India. Tho medical part of 
the work is invaiuable.""—Caleutta Guardian, 
*,* The Medical Guide can also be had separately, price 3e 6d. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WAR. By James Raq. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, price 14s. 


PARIS ORIGINALS. By A. Ecmonr Hake. 


With 20 Etchings by Leon Ricagron. 
“ Paris semble, { mes yeux, un pays de romans."—Corneille. 








Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


JOHN LUDVIG RUNEBERG’S LYRICAL 
SONGS, IDYLLS, and EPIGRAMS. Done into English by Errikr MaGnvus- 
SON, M.A., and E. H. PALmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d, 


A HANDFUL of HONEYSUCKLE. By A. 


Mary F. Rosinson. 
“Full of promise......Her song is not a mere echo, but wells up fresh and 
spontaneous,""—E.raminer. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


VERSES MOSTLY WRITTEN in INDIA. 


By G. H. T. 





Square 16mo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


BALLADS. By the Lady Mippteton. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The THAMES: a Poem. By Joun Srapreroy. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The ROMANCE of LOVE. 


MILLER. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 








By Roserr 





NEW NOVEL by Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


ROY'S WIFE. By G. J. Wuyre-Mervitre. 


2 vols. [This day 





NEW NOVEL by Captain HAWLEY SMART 


SUNSHINE and SNOW. — 3 vols. By 


HAWLEY SMART. 





NEW NOVEL by Mr. JOSEPH HATTON 


CRUEL LONDON. | By Josern Harroy, 
Author of “Clytie,” “ The Queen of Bohemia,” &c. 3 vols 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





A NEW SWISS HEALTH-RETREAT. 
Now ready, with a Map, price 2s 6d. 
Fparce-easce: a New Alpine Resort for Sick and Sound 
in Summer and Winter. 
By ONE WHO Knows IT WELL. 





Open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on lication. 
a ROBERT HARRISON, tary and Librarian. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross. 
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SELECTED LIST OF GUIDE-BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS, 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 


CHARING 


CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 





ENGLAND and WALES.—ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP. 
Any sheet may be purchased separately; large sheets, 2s 6d each; small 
sheets, 1s each. Size of each large sheet, 40 inches by 27. Full sheets, 4s 6d ; 
coloured, 6s 6d; cloth case, 6d extra. Sections composed of 4 small sheets, 
6s; coloured, 8s; cloth case, 6d extra. An INDEX Map, defining the contents 
of each sheet, may be had gratis upon application, or by post for penny stamp. 
—" Ordnance Catalogues, with 5 Index Maps, 6d; per post for Penny 

tamp. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—LARGE-SCALE RAILWAY 
and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, in 24 Sheets. Constructed 
on the Basis of the Trigonometrical Survey. By ARROWSMITH. On this Map 
will be found laid down the Rivers, Mail, Post, Bridle, and Railroads, 
Boundaries of Counties, Gentlemen's Seats, Woods, Covers, &c., as well as the 
distance from London of all the great Towns. The Railways, with their 
names and the names and position of the Stations, are printed in red, thus 
making them very distinct, The 24 sheets of this Map, being sold separately, 
will be found extremely convenient and useful for Tourists. Each sheet is 20 
inches by 28. Plain, 1s; coloured, 1s 64; mounted in case, plain, 2s 6d; 
mounted in case, coloured, 3s. The size of the complete Map, 114 inches by 
128, Plain, in case or portfolio, 25s; coloured, in case or portfolio, 38s; 
mounted on cloth to fold, in case, coloured, £4 4s. INDEX MAP on application. 


ENGLAND and WALES.— STANFORD'S PORTABLE 
MAP. Scale, 15 miles to an inch; size, 28 inches by 32. Coloured, mounted 
in case, 5s. 

Arrowsmith's Map. In case, 5s. 

Railway Amalgamation Map. In case, 10s 6d. 

Sidney Hall's Travelling County Atlas. 10s 6d. 

Walker's County Maps. Sheet, 1s; in case, 2s 6d. 

Walker's Hunting County Maps. In case, 5s. 

Davies's Railway Map of the British Isles. In case, 9s. 
Guide-Books—See STANFORD's Tourist Catalogue. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—GEOLOGICAL ORDNANCE 
MAP, 1-inch Seriee, arranged in 110 Divisions, of which about 80 are published. 
Some of the Divisions are printed on a single sheet, size, 40 inches by 27; 
other Divisions are printed on 20r4 smaller sheets, Large sheets, 8s 6d and 
4s; smaller, 3s and {ts 6d each. 

Ramsay's Geological Map, 30s. 
Arrowsmith’s Geological Map. In case, 15s. 


LONDON and its SUBURBS.—_STANFORD’S LIBRARY 
MAP of LONDON and its SUBURBS, on a scale of 6 inches to a mile. Sheets, 
plain, 21s; coloured,in a portfolio, 31s 6d; mounted on linen, in morocco 
case, £2 15s; single sheets, plain, 1s; coloured,Is 6d. A Kry Map, indicating 
the division into sheets, may be had on application, or per post for one stamp. 

Collins’s Standard Map, In case, Is, 1s 6d, and 3s 6d. 

Stanford's British Metropolis. In case, 2s 6d, 3s 6d, and 5s 6d. 

Davies's British Metropolis. In case, 7s 6d; or with continuation Southward 
beyond the Crystal Palace, in case, 11s. 

Davies's London and its Environs. In case, 8s. 

Davies’s Environs of London. In case, 8s. 

Twenty-five Miles Round London. In case, 10s. 

Environs of London, reduced from the Ordnance Survey. In case, 1s, 1s 6d, 
and 3s. 

Government Geological Map. In case, 26s and 34s, 

LONDON GUIDE (with Map).—What and How to See, 
with Times, Prices, Routes, Fares, &c., arranged Alphabetically and in Tables, 
for ready reference. Fourth Edition (Season 1878), crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

Other Guides, Is, 3s 6d, 5s. 
, 

WALES (NORTH and SOUTH).—WALKER’S MAPS, 
thoroughly Revised and Corrected to the Present Date. Scale, 3 miles to 1 
inch; in sheet, size, 32 inches by 27. Coloured, each, 3s; mounted to fold in 
case for the pocket, 6s. 

Guide-Books, 1s, 3s 6d, 5s, 7s, &c. 
ENGLISH LAKES.—ORDNANCE MAP of the ENGLISH 


LAKE DISTRICT. Scale, 1 inch to a mile, with the Mountains and Hills 
very carefully shaded; size, 39 inches square. Mounted on cloth to fold in 
case, plain, 12s. 6d.; coloured, 15s. 6d. The same in 6 sheets, plain, 6s.; 


coloured, 93. 
Ruthven's Geological Map, with descriptive pamphlet. In case, 5s. 


ISLE of MAN.—ORDNANCE MAP of the ISLE of MAN. 
Scale, linch toa mile. Case, plain, 5s.; coloured, 7s. 
ISLE of WIGHT.—STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ MAP of the 


ISLE of WIGHT. Size, 27 inches by 21; scale, 1 inch to a mile. Sheet, 
plain, 1s. 6d. ; coloured, 2s. 6d.; full coloured and mounted, in case, 4s. 6d. ; 
plain, 3s. 6d. 

Stanford's Popular Map of the Isle of Wight. Folded in cover, 1s. ; in case, 2s. 

Ordnance Map of the Isle of Wight. Scale, 1 inch to a mile. In case, 6s. 6d.; 
geologically coloured, in case, 7s. 

STANFORD'S SERIES OF 2s. TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 

ROUND ABOUT LONDON: Guide to the Country within 
a Circle of Twelve Miles Round About London. Bya FELLOW OF THE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 2s. 

KENT. By G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, with 
Map, and Plans of Canterbury and Rochester Cathedrals, cloth, 2s. 

SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “‘A Handbook for Eastbourne,” &c. Feap. 8vo, with Map, and 
Plan of Chichester Cathedral, cloth, 2s. 

DEVON. By R. N. Worth, F.G.8,, &c., Author of 
“History of Plymouth.” Feap. 8vo, with Map, and Plan of Exeter Cathedral, 
cloth, 2s. 

CORNWALL. By Walter H. Tregellas, Chief Draughtsman, 
War Office. Feap. Svo, with Map, cloth, 2s. 

DERBYSHIRE. By J. ©. Cox, Author of “Notes on the 
Churches of Derbyshire.” Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 2s. 

YORKSHIRE, the NORTH and EAST RIDINGS of. By 
G. PuHILiirs BEVAN, F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, with Map, and Plan of York Minster, 
cloth, 2s. 

YORKSHIRE, the WEST RIDING of. By G. Phillips 


BEVAN,F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, with 2 Maps, cloth, 2s, 


GUIDE-BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS.—A more extended List and fuller Particulars than the above will be founc 
which details all the best Maps and Books (irrespective of Publisher) suitable for the British and Continental Traveller,and may 





SCOTLAND.—ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP. E ved on 
the scale of 1 inch toa mile. In 120 Divisions, size of each 24 inches by 34 
Plain, Is 9d; coloured, 2s 9d each, with a few exceptions; mounted on cloth, 
= p= a 3s; coloured, 4s each, with a few exceptions; with cloth case, 

The Index Map may be had per post for Penny Stamp. Complete Ord 
Catalogue, with 5 Index Maps, 6d; by post, 7d. , . —_— 


SCOTLAND.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of SCOT. 
LAND. Scale, 5 miles to an inch; size, 52 inches by 76. In case, £3 3s. 
Arrowsmith's Map. In case, 5s. 
pe gb = hey sg | Map. In case, 7s 6d. 
ack's New Large Map. Scale, 4 miles to an inch. On 12 sh 
each 2s 6d. The complens set, in case, 31s 6d. a 
Guides—Black’s, 1s 6d and 8s 6d ; Murray's, 9s. 


IRELAND.—The ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP of IRE. 
LAND. Engraved on the scale of 1 inch toa mile. In 203 Divisions. Size of 
each, 12 inches by 18. The engraving of the Hills is in progress. Complete, 
with detailed Index, £10 7s 6d ; each sheet, plain, 1s; coloured, Is 6d. Mounted 
on cloth to fold, plain, 1s 94; coloured, 2s 3d; with a cloth case, 6d extra, 

Ordnance Map of Ireland, on the scale of 10 miles to an inch. In case 
coloured, 8s 6d. . 

Ordnance Maps of the Counties of Ireland, on scales varying from 1} to 3 
miles aninch. In case, plain, each 5s 6d; coloured, each 8s. 


IRELAND.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of IRELAND, in 
Counties and Baronies, on the Basis of the Ordnance Survey and the Census, 
Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 38 inches by 31. Coloured and mounted, in 
case, 10s 6d. 

Library Map. In case, £2 12s 6d. Arrowsm'th’s Map. 5s. 
Jukes's Geological Map. In case, 30s. Guides—Black's, 5s; Murray's, 12s, 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of EUROPE. 
Scale, 150 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 33. Fully coloured and mounted 
on linen, in case, 10s, 

Stanford's Map of the Greater Part Arrowsmith's General Map. In case, 5s. 
of Europe. In case, 25s. | Guides, 19s 6d, 21s, &c. 


FRANCE.—MAP of FRANCE in DEPARTMENTS. By 
JOHN ARROWSMITH. Scele, 31 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 26. 
Coloured sheet, 3s; mounted in case, 5a. 

Government Map, in 32 sheets, from Is 2d to 4s 3d each. Index for 1d Stamp. 
Andriveau's Map, including adjoining Countries. In case, coloured, 12s 6d. 
Geological Map. In case, 10s. 

Guides, lds, &c. 


PARIS and the EXHIBITION.—OFFICIAL CATALOGUE 
of the BRITISH SECTION. In 2 Parts, 2s 6d. 
Stanford's Plan. In cover, Is 6d; Various French Plans. 
in case, 3s 6d. Guides, 1s, 2s 6d, 3s 6d, and 5s. 


GERMANY and the RHINE.—DAVIES’S MAP of CEN- 
IRAL EUROPE, containing all the Railways, with their Stations, the prin- 
cipal Roads, &e. Scale, 24 miles toan inch. In case, 16s. 

Stanford's Map of the Present Divisions of Germany. In case, 12s. 
Arrowsmith's Map of Western Germany. Jn case, 5s. 

Reymann's Map of Central Europe. About 330 sheets are published. Each 1s 6d. 
Friedrich's Map of Germany. Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. Folded, 2s 6d. 
Hendschel’s Map of Central Europe. In case, 5s. 

Guides, numerous.—See STANFORD'S Tourist Catalogue. 


ITALY, including Switzerland and the Tyrol; with the 
Roads, Railways, and Rivers, &c. By J. ARROWSMITH. Scale, 20 miles to an 
inch. On two coloured sheets, size of each 22 inches by 26, each 3s; mounted 
in case, each 5s. 

Carte Stradali e Postali dell’ Italia de Carlo Cerri. In case, 42s. 
Map of Sardinia (Piedmont and Liguria). In case. 8s 6d. 
Beste’s Map of Rome and Environs. In case, 4s 6d. 

Guides, in Sections—North, Ceatral, South, 6s and 10s each. 


NORWAY.—MUNCHS MAP of NORWAY: North 
Norway. On the scale of 1104 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 27. 
Mounted in case, 15s. 

South Norway. On the scale of 11-04 miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 
31. Mounted in case, 22s. 

Munch's smaller Map. In case, 7s. 

Waligorski’s Road Map. In case, 17s 6d. 


’ ° 

NORWAY.—WILLIAMS’S THROUGH NORWAY with a 

KNAPSACK. Second and Improved Edition, with notes on recent changés, 

suggested by a recent visit. Crown 8vo, with map and frontispiece, cloth, 68. 

Just published, by the same Author, 
Through Norway with Ladies. Large post 8vo, with map and numerous 
illustrations, cloth, 12s. 

Other Guides, 7s 64, 9s, and 18s. 


SWITZERLAND.—The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWIT- 
ZERLAND. Edited by R. C. NicHors, F'S.A., F.R.G.S., under the Superin- 
tendence of a Committee of the Alpiue Club. Scale, 4 miles to an inch ; size, 
60 inches by 43. Four Sheets, Coloured, in portfolio, 428; mounted in case, 
£2 12s 64. Single sheets, 12s; mounted in case, each 15s. 

Government Map of Switzerland. Official Railway Map. In case, 21s 6d. 
Scale, 157 miles to an inch. In Ziegler’s Map. In case, 12s 6d. 
25 sheets, at 2s 9d and Is 6d. Leuthold's Road Map. In case, 12s. 
Smaller Government Map. Complete Keller's Travelling Map. In cage, 6s. 
in 4 sheets. In case, 233; sepa- Studer and Escher’s Geological Map. 
rate sheets, each 3s 6d; in case, In case, 23s 6d. 
each 68 6d. | Guides, 1s, 2s 6d, 7s, 98, &c. 
Arrowsmith's Map. In case, 5s. | 


ALPS.—GUIDE tothe UPPER ENGADINE. Translated 
from the German of M. CAVIEZEL. Post 8vo, with Map, cloth, 5s. 
“A more detailed and thorough guide to the Upper Engadine than any hitherto 
obtainable...... The very model of a guide to a restricted and definite lucality."— 
Saturday Review. 


PASSPORTS.—British subjects who are preparing to visit or 
Travel on the Continent may be saved much trouble and expense by obtaining 
FOREIGN-OFFICE PASSPORTS through EpwWarRD STANFORD, 55 Charing 
Cross, London, S.W., whose experience and long-established arrangements 
enable him to ensure Passports in proper form aud duly visé, according to the 
last regulations, without personal attendance. 

For further parti u'ars, including the Forms of Applications, Cost of Pass- 
ports, Visas, &c., see STANFORD'S Passport Circular, wich will be forwarded 
per post on receipt of One Stamp. 





main STANFORD'S TOURIST CATALOGUE, 
2 had gratis on application, or per post for 


Penny Stamp. Any Book or Map in this Catalogue sent post free upon receipt of the published price, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. — 
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